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A Tour of the World fer a Few Cents a Day in the 


Burton Hotmes 
“TRAVELOGUES 


FOR YOUR BOY AND GIRL y- FOR THE WOMAN 
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HINK what a tour of the world PLENDID entertainment is af- 
would mean to them, in the y ‘a ar forded by the Travelogues. 
company of the world famous y -_, wa Thirty delightful tours into the 


traveler, E. Burton Holmes, most interesting cities and 


as companion and guide. 
Bacon says that travel is a 


countries in the world, view- 
ing the shops and thorough- 
necessary part of a liberal / a ; fares, the customs and 
The Burton | 4 ce | -. costumes of the people, 
' historical places and gor- 
geous scenery — in truth 
the great outside world 
is brought to the very 
fireside of the woman at 
home. It has been truly 
said that nothing will so 


education. 
Holmes Travelogues will 
afford your boy or girl | 
all the pleasures and edu- 
cation of travel, and will 
enable them to talk with 
confidence and _intelli- 
gence about foreign cities 
and countries and _ their 
people as they are to- 
day. The New York State 
Board of Education and Super- 
intendents of Schools everywhere 
approve the work. ¥ 


well eyuip one for conver- 
sation aS a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the peoples 

of foreign countries. There- 
fore in a social way the Travel- 
ogues are invaluable. 


For the Busy Man 


VERY man to be well informed should have a knowledge of foreign countries and cities 
as they are to-day. The easiest way and the best way to acquire this knowledge is to 
secure the Burton Holmes Travelogues. They will acquaint you with over four hun- 
dred rulers, diplomats and prominent people as well as over eight hundred types 
of the common people, showing you their dress and manners, their home and 













their business life as well as their religions. The Travelogues consist of ten McClure’s 
volumes, size 10 by 74 by 14 inches. They contain upwards of 4,000 pages Tourists’ 
of descriptive text, 4,000 half-tone etchings and thirty full page color Agency. 
plates. There is in them a wealth of entertainment and information 44 E. 23d St., 


New York City. 


Dear Sirs: Please 
present without expense 

to me specimen pages 
and full description of the 
Burton Holmes. Travelogues. 


for your entire family. 


RITE us to-day for a descriptive booklet containing 
specimen pages and color plates. You can only 
make sure of securing a set of the first edition of the 
Travelogues hy writing us at once —This means: 
cut off the coupon and mail to-day. 


McClure’s Tourists’ Agency $47 4 Name........cccccccccccccccccccescvecs 
**Fireside Travel”’ 

44 to 60 East 23d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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MOST DISTINGUISHED OF LIVING AMERICANS 
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**A wealth of ex- 
perience as well as 
scholarly knowledge 
lies behind them, and 
with completeness 
and exclusiveness and 
splendid verity they 
state the nature of 
popular government.” 

—New York 

Evening Sun. 


‘The able Secre- 
tary of State is never 
obscure in his mean- 
ings, and almost al- 
ways when he delivers 
a public address has 
something worthy of 
consideration to say. 
These Yale lectures 
are not an exception. 
They are philosophi- 
cal, practical and his- 
torically significant.” 


—Rochester 
Post Express. 



































By Hon. ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of State 





Brilliant and stimulating talks on the responsibilities of citizenship, distinguished by 
the keen and profound discussion of present conditions and optimistic and practical sug- 
gestions for their treatment and improvement. A book that will appeal deeply to every 
American, of whatever party. It gives the thoughtful and earnest opinions of one of the 
most eminent and widely experienced men in active life today and meeting the problems 


he discusses. 
THE CONTENTS 
The Duties of the Citizen as a Mem- 


The Task Inherited or Assumed by 
ber of a Political Party. 


Members of the Governing Body in a 
Democracy. 


The Function of Political Parties as 
Agencies of the Governing Body. 


The Grounds for Encouragement. 


"Elihu Root is one of the most wholesome, clear-headed, and masterful men of 
our time. His four Yale lectures on the responsibilities of citizenship make a 
contribution to our American ' wisdom literature! fit to be used as a text book 
in every college and high school in the land."—Chicago Tribune. 


"Sane, thoughtful, brilliant, and marked by high intelligence, these 
lectures might with great profit to the individual and with greater 
profit to the country be placed in the hands of every thought- 
ful American citizen."—Boston Transcript. 


"Itisa vigorous and stimulating book, good reading 
for any man, whatever his politics or position in life." 


—N. Y. Times Saturday Review of Books. 


Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 155 Fifth 
Avenue, New York: 


Send me, postpaid,- 

copies of "The Citizen’s Part 
in Government," for which { enclose 
payment at the rate of $1.08 per volume. 























THIS 1S A BOOK WHICH WILL BE OF VITAL INTEREST Name imitans 
TO YOU. SEND THE ATTACHED COUPON TODAY. 
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Long-Desired, Inexpensive Yet Elegant Edition 


With a LIFE by his friend and literary executor, SIDNEY COLVIN; a 
Critical Essay on his Poetry by BDMUND GOSSE, ané an Analytical Essay 
by LESLIE STEPHEN. The entire set edited with biographical and biblio- 
graphical notes by CHARLES CURTIS BIGELOW and TEMPLE SCOTT. 


Now for the first time is presented to the countless 
admirers of Stevenson the opportunity of possessing 
his famous works in a form worthy of the author's 
genius and at a modest price well nigh irresistible, 


HALF PRIGE—ONLY 36 SETS REMAIN 


HIS edition of Robert Louis Stevenson is the only one which contains the recently discovered, 
hitherto unpublished, writings. Until now many thousands of words in Robert Lcuis Stevenson’s 


most brilliant style, which shouid have becn honored long ago, have been locked up in the 
treasure chambers of a few wealthy collectors the publishers are indebted to George M. Williamson, 
Ksq., who placed his wonderfully complete collection at the disposal of the editors. Of particular 
interest are Stevenson's various books of travels and his descriptive essays on strange places and 
peoples away from the beaten path of the tourist. With him we enjoy the autumn tramp through the 
Cévennes, as recounted with so much charm in ‘Travels with a Donkey,’’ and a canoe trip from 
Antwerp to Grez with the same jolly observant companion is oursin ‘An Inland Voyage.” ‘lwo winters 
spent in exile in Switzerland produced four excellent essayson Alpine scenery, sports, and customs. 
His descriptions of old Montereyand San Franciscoare picturesque gems, and in the latter (now forthe 
first time published in this country) he predicts the destruction of San Francisco by earthquake and fire. 

It is with the South Seas, however, that we identify Stevenson when wethink of him as a traveler. 
Visions of weird witchery and romance always Steal into our thouvhts at the mention of these summer 
seas, with their trade-winds and coral isles. 

In the schooner yacht ‘‘Casco’’ Stevenson takes us vovaging through those wonderful latitudes in 
the fierce equatorial sunshine and shows us the long, hollow crescents of palm and white coral, with 
sparkling sand glistening as though sprinkled with diamonds. Asthe wind dies out betore the sunset, 
we come to anchor in some lagoon and watch the heavens glow and fade and darken into the blueness 
of the tropical night. It is the season of the full moon, and we go ashore and walk on the bright sand 
under the incomparable luster of a southern moon and in the fitful shadows of the lofty palms. 

Stevenson, Samoa, and the South Seas are linked together for all time. No other writer has 
described the various groups of islands with such command of words and style, and no other traveler 
has explored them with a keener perception or more sympathetic observance, 


We have remaining just 36 sets of the works of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. This is the last ofa special 

























BRIEF CONTENTS OF SET limited edition, 10 volumes, bound in two styles — 
Vol. I. NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS three-quarters Persian Morocco, published at $39 ; 
THE DYNAMITER and dark wine buckram, published at $30. We 
Vol. II. TREASURE ISLAND have 21 sets of the three-quarters Persian Morocco 
KIDNAPPED which we offer at $19.50; and 44 sets of the dark 


Vol. II. BLACK ARROW : oad bs 
MERRY MEN and OTHER TALES wine buckram at $15. 
THE BODY SNATCHER 


Vol. IV. MASTER OF BALLANTRAE The type is a clear, handsome, Scotch 


: _ PRINCE OTTO style, following closely that of the famous 

ia en a a wink. DONKn y Edinburgh edition. The paper is of fine, 
DR. JEKYL AND Mk. HYDE extra quality, white laid, made espe- N. GM. 
STORY OF A LIE cially for the present work. Oct., 1907 
MISADVENTURES OE JOHN NICHOLSON Use the coupon below, filling in 
THE BOTTLE IMP simi’ me fare pee a 

Vol. VI. MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS po — half-price of the set 
MEMOIR OF FLEEMING JENKIN aesired, Bigelow. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE ee / 

Vol. VII. THE SOUTH SEAS Smith and 
Lenten Pause B4NOs COMPLETE SET OF BURNS’ Co., 35 Wall 
SILVERADO SQUATTERS WRITINGS FREE St., New York. 
EDINBURG 
FABLES With each set of Hugo = ooo . 

AN OBJECT OF PITY Ce we will send prepaid DEAR SIRS: Send me 

Vol. VIII. POEMS, BALLADS; FAMILIAR EPISTLE free Gf Gost. a set of for examination, trans- 


portation prepaid, aset of 
Stevenson at § 

together with a complimen- 
tary set of works of Burns. 
If I decide to retain the books, I 
will remit $1.co within ten days 
and the balance $2.00 monthly. 
If the books are not perfectly satis- 
factory, it is understood that Iam to 
return them at your expense without 
having obligated myself in any way. 


PLAYS—DEACON BRODIE, BEAU AUSTIN, eae 
MACAIRE, ADMIRAL GUINEA Burns’ Poems, 3 vol- 


Vol. VIII also contains a critical essay on Steven- umes, bound in full 
son's Poetry by Edmund Gosse. Flexible French 
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Vol. X. FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS, rhe most com- 
RECORDS OF A FAMILY OF ENGINEERS. plete edition 
LIFE OF STEVENSON by SIDNEY COLVIN, published. 
Vol. X also contains a critical essay on Stevenson 
by Leslie Stephen. 
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THE CHINESE JEWS 


By OLIVER 


HE Chinese history affirms the 
city of Kaifengfu to have been 
the metropolis of the province 

and the seat of the empire during a long 
succession of monarchs, till it was at 
length overflowed and covered with sand 
by a great inundation. It is situated in 
a large fertile plain, about 5 or 6 miles 
trom the Yellow River, and its low situa- 
tion occasioned its ruin in 1642, when it 
was closely besiesed by the rebel Li- 
Chung, at the head of 100,000 men. The 
general who was sent to relieve it con- 
ceived the fatal design of drowning the 
besieging army by breaking the great 
bank which had been reared at a vast 
cost to preserve the country from being 
overflowed by the Great Yellow River. 
His project succeeded, indeed, but proved 
the ruin and destruction, not only of the 
noble capital, but of three hundred thou- 
sand of its inhabitants, by the violence 
and rapidity of the inundation. 

Some fifty years after this dreadful 
catastrophe a Jesuit missionary, going 
upon some occasion into the province of 
Honan, found a considerable synagogue 
in the city of Kaifengfu. He soon be- 
came acquainted with some of its learned 
chiefs, who introduced him into their 
synagogue and showed him one of the 
parchments or rolls of the Pentateuch 
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written in Hebrew, together with the 
books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
some of the prophets, and others contain- 
ing their liturgy and commentaries. They 
owned they had lost some of the sacred 
books and some of their targums or 
paraphrases. ‘This loss was caused by a 
violent overflowing of the great river, 
which had laid the capital wholly under 
the water and had damaged their Torah, 
or roll of the Pentateuch, and upon which 
they ordered twelve new copies to be 
taken from it. Today I find no syna- 
gogue, owing to another overflowing of 
the Yellow River—“‘China’s Sorrow’— 
but in its place a dirty pond and a stone 
erected on the site bearing the following 
strange inscription: 

“A monument in memory of the Great 
Ching Ching Cenoby. Oh Wu Lo Hau, 
the creator of this religion and grandson 
of the nineteenth generation of Punku, 
the principal ruler of the Mythical Era, 
was born in 146th year of the Chow dy- 
nasty (976 B. C.). de proved himself 
to be very wise, prudent, and merciful. 
He understood the mysteries of creation 
and the ideas of creation and could trace 
the troubled source of religion. The re- 
ligious elements were not to believe in 
any idolatrous representation and not 
to flatter the ghost and fairy, and so 
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many people were at liberty to serve his 
religion as Cenobites in a manner that 
was as free as running water. The suc- 
cessor of Oh Wu Lo Hau was called 
La, and was born in the 613th year of 
Chow dynasty. His conscience and be- 
nevolence were noted by every one as 
he traveled to the Lah-na Mountains for 
the purpose of informing them regarding 
the Scripture. He restricted himself to 
fruits and vegetables instead of meat 
and bathed and fasted for forty days and 
nights. He attended to his duty with the 
utmost simplicity and sometimes even 
forgot to eat or sleep, but never ceased 
to pray with a sincere heart to his ( 10d, 
for he had obtained a book containing 
many sections. In this book there were 
strange things that could not be easily 
explained—in short, it indicated that the 
good was affected by those who became 
good, and the evil by those who did not 
bear in mind the warning. The succes- 
sor of La was called Lo Tze Loh, and 
received from his predecessor the proper 
doctrine and explained the four words— 
“ching” (clear), “chew” (pure), “li” 
(ceremonial), and “pai” (to worship with 
a bow.) The word “ching’’ means to 
“direct your heart singly to one religion.” 
The word “chew” means “not to be con- 
fused by any other secular ideas.” ‘The 
word “li” means “‘to stand on ceremony,” 
and the word “pai,” “to worship with 
a bow.” With these instructions, the 
Cenobites were to teach one another in 
future. 

During the beginning of the Sung dy- 
nasty (96 A. D.) there was a missionary 
surnamed “Li,” who was accompanied 
by a crowd of Cenobites, and arrived in 
China with a lot of western cloth, which 
they presented to the Emperor of the 
Sung dynasty and became citizens of the 
country. Subsequently one of the grand- 
sons of these people, called “Mu Sy Ta 
Pan,” was appointed to do the preach- 
ing, and another, called “Jen Tu La,” be- 
gan to build a cenoby. It was destroyed 


‘ 


after that and had to be rebuilt at the 
southeast of Tu Chai, in the 16th year 
of the Yuen dynasty (1280 A. D.). 
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The Emperor Tai-Tsu, of the Ming 
dynasty (1368 A. D.), gave the Cenobites 
descended from Li a piece of land for 
their building, because he could well un- 
derstand their Scriptures, which per- 
suaded the people to do good instead of 
evil.” 

In the 19th year of “Wung Lo” (1403 
A. D.) the cenoby was rebuilt, and was 
long afterwards destroyed by water, and 
the ruined scene that exists now proves 
this little bit of narrative. 

The vast community referred to in the 
inscription has dwindled down to 8 fami- 
lies, numbering in all about fifty persons, 
who have in a great measure forgotten 
their characteristic observances through 
frequent vicissitudes and varied condi- 
tions of life. 

I reached the main gate of the city of 
Kaifengfu (the ancient capital of the 
Middle Kingdom) one night about ten- 
thirty, with not too favorable an impres- 
sion of Chinese carts or the shaggy little 
Chinese pony, which had a great habit 
of tearing off at every opportunity. The 
soldiers belabored the massive gate most 
industriously for about twenty minutes, 
when a small trap-door opened and the 
gate-keeper hurled epithets at us that 
were volcanic and _ picturesque. But 
when his saffron-colored palm had been 
covered with a few coins, his ruffled na- 
ture became as smooth as a sheet of pol- 
ished silver, and we entered the ancient 
capital of the Middle Kingdom. For two 
miles we had to pick our way through 
narrow, stinking, slushy streets, packed 
with men, boys, horses, goats, sheep, 
dogs, cats, and donkeys, sleeping all over 
the place, while the changing of the night 
watchman’s irons and the piercing wail 
of ragged, starving, filthy beggars car- 
ried one for the moment to the land of 
“ten thousand curses.” What an un- 
sneakable jov to reach the residence of 
Mr. C. W. Shields, the district inspector 
of Chinese posts, who received me with 
the courtesy of a prince. We had 
scarcely spoken a dozen words when the 
magistrate’s secretary called for my card. 

Next morning, before I was out of bed, 
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Memorial Stone Discovered by Mr Bainbridge Referring to 
“Foreign Heaven Chapel” 
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Chinese Waiting to See Mr Bainbridge Pass Along the Street 
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Photo by O. Bainbridge 


Chinese Jew Who Told Mr Bainbridge the Wonderful Story of His 
People 
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another dignitary wanted to copy my 
passport, and informed me that it would 
be well to call at the Foreign Office. 
This I did, and found the officials polite 
and much interested in the object of my 
visit to their city, particularly His Excel- 
lency Chang Shu Shen, with whom I 
paid a visit to the imperial palace, one of 
the greatest curiosities in the whole em- 
pire and situated in the very heart of the 
citv—a prodigious group of edifices, vast 
courts, gardens, kiosks, and palms, sur- 
rounded with a stately wall of consider- 
able compass. It contains all the spa- 
cious and stately apartments of the Em- 
peror and his family and afforded a safe 
retreat for the Dowager Empress during 
the occupation of Peking by the foreign 
troops. The city gates, pagodas, arches, 
towers, castles, banks, and other public 
buildings display a magnificence that 
must have been truly grand prior to the 
sad havoc wrought by the flooding of the 
Yellow River. A number of new, rickety- 
looking pieces of printed yellow and ver- 
milion rice paper, pasted on the doors of 
every house and shop, I discovered were 
prayers against the evil influences of the 
foreign devil that had just arrived, and it 
was with considerable difficulty that I 
managed to get through the tremendous 
crowds, gathered in the streets to hear 
the foreign devil speak and curse him as 
he passed. 

During the first three days I located all 
the temples and mosques likely to afford 
me any data, and on the fourth morning 
visited the ruinous site, which gave no 
evidence of the magnificent synagogue 
that once stood there or the wealth of its 
community, save for a weather-beaten 
commemorative stone that told the story 
of these people. While I was _ photo- 
graphing and rubbing this stone, thou- 
sands of Chinese gathered around, and 
they came to the erroneous conclusion 
that | was a Jewish rabbi come to succor 
Chinese Jews, which the Mohammedan 
portion did not particularly relish, owing 
to the fact that a great many of the Jew- 
ish community had merged into Moham- 
medanism through persecution and dis- 





tress. The Chinese always referred to 
the Jews as the “sect which pulls the 
sinews”’ and as the “Mohammedans with 
blue bonnets,” because they wear blue 
bonnets as well as take off their shoes 
during all religious ceremonies. 

One handsome, intelligent Chinese 
Jew came forward and introduced him- 
self, inquiring very diligently the reason 
of my taking the photograph and rub- 
bing of the stone that spoke of the 
grandeur of his ancestors and their syna- 
gogue. I told him that I wished to in- 
form the Westerners, who feel the deep- 
est interest in the Jews, because our 
Christian religion has come from a 
Semitic race. The long line of noble 
men to whom the Jewish nation has given 
birth, from the time of its founder, Abra- 
ham, and the fearless testimony which 
since the days of captivity it has borne to 
the lofty truth that there is one God, and 
none other, must ever give to the scat- 
tered people a large place in our venera- 
tion and love. Only it must be no blind, 
but a pure and true, veneration, born of a 
careful study of all they have been and 
all they have done. I persuaded him to 
come to the house, and he unfolded the 
following remarkable story: 

“My elder brother—I am not yet forty 
years old, but I have thought and talked 
much with my friends about our ances- 
tors, who were rich and numerous and 
who worshiped in a fine synagogue, built 
on the land presented to them by the 
Emperor Tai-tsu. This synagogue, you 
know, has been swept away by ‘China’s 
Sorrow’ [the Yellow River]. Our an- 
cestors came to this land from the north- 
west nearly three thousand years ago, 
and had with them a roll of the law that 
was very ancient and in a language that 
we do not understand today, because we 
have no teachers. The beautiful syna- 
gogue had a number of courts, and in the 
center of the first there was a large, noble 
arch, dedicated to the Creator, Preserver, 
and Father of all men. The second com- 
prised sacred trees, and the houses of the 
good men who cared for the buildings. 
The third had many trees, and on its 
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walls tablets in memory of our great 
Chao [a Jewish mandarin judge, who 
rebuilt the synagogue on one occasion | 
and other holy men. It was very large 
and contained the Hall of Ancestors, the 
brazen vases of flowers and the censors, 
in honor of Abraham and others. The 
nerves and sinews were extracted from 
animals slain for food in this court. 
“The synagogue itself was small, but 
exceedingly beautiful, and in the center 
was the throne of Moses, a wonderfully 
carved chair, covered with embroidered 
silk, upon which they placed the sacred 
book while it was read. Above the 
throne, in letters of gold, were wise and 
good words our ancestors brought from 
afar: ‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God 
is one God, Blessed be the name of the 
Glory of his Kingodm forever and ever,’ 
and in another part of the synagogue, 
‘Blessed be the Lord forever; the Lord 
is God of gods and the Lord; a great 
God, strong and terrible.’ Near the 
arch on which these last words were 
written our ancestors always washed 
their hands except the chief [rabbi], who 
entered the ‘House of Heaven’ [a little 
square room, which none but the rabbi 
can enter during the time of prayer]. 
In the ‘House of Heaven’ the rolls of 
the law were kept in silken curtains, and 
on the western wall the Ten Command- 


ments were written in large golden 
letters. 
“Our ancestors suffered many hard- 


ships, for the Chinese officials objected, 
and with force, to their slaughtering 
animals for themselves. Even today they 
object to our circumcision, which they 
denounce as a barbarous and cruel prac- 
tice. Our lot is truly sad, thrown as 
we are amidst enemies, unsupported and 
slowly overwhelmed by our surround- 
We are a pitiful remnant of the 
there seems to be no mor- 


, 


ing’s. 


past, and 


row for us—the dawn is dark with tears.’ 

[ asked him if they had any scrolls 
today, but learned that the majority had 
been destroyed at different times; but 
they did manage to preserve two, one of: 
which they sold to a missionary because 
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they were starving, and the other was 
blown to heaven in the following manner: 
One day a foreigner visited this city and 
asked to see the sacred scroll; but when 
they opened the ark they found it quite 
damp and laid it upon the grass to dry. 
A wind came, and it disappeared into 


the unknown. The probability is that 
the foreigner by some trickery secured 


the scroll, and led them to believe that 
the wind had carried it off. Early in 
the following morning eight of the Jews 
(the whole of the male community) called 
and gave me much valuable information 
regarding the Mohammedans and Con- 
fucians, who had stolen many things from 
the Jewish ruins, including the ark of the 
Sepher Torah, and Jewish tiles bearing 
sacred inscriptions. ‘This made me de- 
sirous of locating and, if possible, secur- 
ing them. After much difficulty and 
tipping I persuaded my visitors to be 
photographed, and then, accompanied by 
Mr Shields, My Hu (my interpreter), 
and two soldiers, I visited mosque after 
mosque, which excited and annoyed the 
Mohammedans, who mistook me for a 
Jewish rabbi in disguise. 

The fourth proved to be the one I 
wanted, for in a small room I saw the 
ark on a table, and made toward it, when 
the crowd objected and pushed me out, 
emphasizing their disapproval in no un- 
certain manner. The soldiers were help- 
less, but I had a strong suspicion that 
they were at heart with the mob. The 
climax came when I clambered on the 
roof of the mosque and began to examine 
the tiles, for thousands of Chinese sur- 
rounded the mosque, yelling out, ‘Kick 
the devil’s stomach!” “Batter his devil’s 
brain on the stones!” “Kill the Jew!” 
“Choke the sinew-puller!” ‘Tear the 
foreign devil’s entrails out!’ and other 
diabolical things too numerous and too 
disgusting to mention. The majority 
were armed with bricks, clubs, or knives 
and were mad with rage. Every second 
I thought would be my last, for the fury 
of the Chinese mob beggars all descrip- 
tion. 

A happy thought flashed through my 
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mind and, quick as lightning, I pulled out 
my folding camera and turned it toward 
them, thinking to photograph the mur- 
derous beasts before they butchered me. 
The shock was tremendous ; they dropped 
their bricks, knives, and clubs, and 
crushed and jammed one another in their 
rush from the “devil’s glass.” My friend, 
interpreter, and soldiers very discreetly 
banged and fastened the doors after 
them, and the interpreter explained to 
the Mohammedan priests that I was not 
a Jew, but a British traveler, and only 
wanted to see these things. They said if 
I would promise that in the event of the 
Jewish synagogue being rebuilt their 
mosque would not be interfered with, 
the people would be pacified and permit 
me to see the ark and examine the tiles. 
They are much afraid their mosque will 
be destroyed if the synagogue is rebuilt, 
in order to get tiles which they have 
stolen. I promised everything they 
asked. 

The ark (an old cylindrical case) is 
purely Jewish, but the missing scroll they 
informed me could not be seen, for it 
was in a secret place. That evening, 
about eight o’clock, four boxes of sweets, 
cakes, and two baskets of tea were sent 
to me by the priests, with the kind greet- 
ings of the people, who had decided to 
present their “elder brother’ with the 
ark, which they did the next morning. 
When the Chinese make a present they 
expect something equally valuable in re- 
turn, so I sent a few dollars to each 
priest, which proved to be a lucky move, 
for I experienced no more trouble during 
my stay. 

The Confucians are more kindly dis- 
posed toward the Jews than the Moham- 
medans (who always pull their gowns to 
one side it they meet a Jew, which in 
China is a vile insult) ; and so on visiting 
their temples I had no difficulty—in fact, 
one priest accompanied me to a small 
temple in the southeast corner of the city, 
where they have what is left of four 
large marble pillars, taken from the Jew- 
ish ruins in the early part of the sixth 
century. It is interesting to note in Chi- 


nese history that at this time the Empress 
Dowager Ling, attended by the imperial 
consorts, ladies of the palace, princesses, 
and others of high degree, ascended a 
lofty hill and abolished the various cor- 
rupt systems of religious worship, ex- 
cepting that of the foreigner who prayed 
toward the west. 

The broken pillars found in the Con- 
fucian temple prove that the synagogue 
was a place of considerable size and 
beauty. It did not resemble the great 
structures of Europe, on which untold 
wealth has been expended in obtaining 
the highest architectural art; neither 
does it remind one of the modesty of the 
form of supplication. This unique feat- 
ure, as well as the fact of the chief cover- 
ing his face with a gauze when reading 
the laws, points to the antiquity of the 
hidden tribe, who are but one of the 
many tentacles torn from the main body 
of Jerusaleni. A short distance from this 
temple I found an old, long, narrow stone 
in the side of an empty mud hut, which 
bore traces of an inscription dealing with 
a “Foreign heaven chapel,’ in which the 
foreigners that “pluck the sinews’”’ fast 
and weep together. I sent for two of the 
most intelligent Jews, who were not 
aware of its existence or location, and I 
enjoyed their unmistakable surprise. 

On the second visit of the Jews to my 
house I expressed a desire to see their 
wives and daughters, and learned very 
promptly that it would be impossible, as 
the other Chinese women would say “bad 
things” (the Chinese are undoubtedly the 
most evil-minded people on earth) and 
make their lives even harder to bear, but 
if I wanted to take a photograph (this 
was suggested with pecuniary anticipa- 
tions), I might come to an appointed 
place in a closed cart with a peep-hole, 
and instruct my interpreter as to how the 
photograph was to be taken. I embraced 
the opportunity, and made an appoint- 
ment for the following day, and secured 
fine pictures of the Jewish women and 
children, who had never looked into the 
devil's glass before. That evening my 
“elder brother” called again, and one old 
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man asked me to present a_ petition 
(which he handed to me) to the Jews of 
the West, so that they would fully under- 
stand their wretched condition and help 
them before they are lost in the “everlast- 
ing darkness.” The moment has arrived 
for immediate action, not only by the 
Jews, but by all the Christian bodies ; for, 
when we take into consideration the very 
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significant fact that the Whole Christian 
world is indebted to the Jews for their 
religion, which is the basis of Christian- 
ity, and for the careful preservation of 
the books of the Old Testament, it would 
only be a slight recognition of the world’s 
indebtedness to the Jews if this appeal 
from the center of China receives the 
consideration it so richly merits. 


TIRNOVA, THE CITY OF HANGING 
GARDENS 


By FeELix 





T was all because of a tourist—a 
plain, purposeless tourist, who didn’t 
care to travel long stretches at a 
time, and who I had lured intg accom- 
panying me into Bulgaria—that I chanced 
upon it. We were doing the sites of the 
Turko-Russian War, just at the time 
that Port Arthur was hanging fire, and 
from Plevna the route lay toward Shipka 
Pass. That is a pretty good trip, judged 
by Balkan methods of travel, and Friend 
wanted to break it. The guide book 
didn’t promise much en route, and he 
“found no opportunity.” At last, in a 
fine-print paragraph of Myer, the Bae- 
decker of southeastern Europe, he “found 
his opportunity.” 
“Why can’t we overnight at Tirnova ?” 


he pleaded. “Von Moltke calls it the 
most charming spot in the world. Listen 


to this’—and he proceeded to read a 
page or two of descriptives: blue, oriental 
skies, picturesque costumes, frisking 
lambs in green meadows, etc. The days 
were hot, the cars were dusty, the chef 
de la gare, or conductor, an arrant swin- 
dler ; and, to tell the truth, all Bulgaria is 
so picturesque one is loth to go through 
any faster than he must. 

I put on an air of condescension, and 
said I was willing to try Tirnova. So 
we bought tickets for the town. 

At half-past four we were deposited 
by the Bulgarian State Railway’s trans- 


J. Kocu 


Rumelian flyer at Tirnova. . The sight 
was not inspiring. Some meadows; 
some mountain “go-cabs’—such as I 
have found at home only in the feud 
belt of Kentucky—and a mother with 
a baby. The baby’s cap was covered with 
spangles that were picturesque, and so 
I snapped a picture of her. 

But this did not phase us. Over the 
Balkans, railways purposely avoid the 
towns. I am told the custom arose from 
old Turkish times, when cities paid great 
bonuses to the railway regime to be 
avoided, in order that rascally soldiers 
might not be dumped in their midst 
between trains. Today, however, I am 
inclined to believe it is the work of local 
politicians, in order to give the cabbies 
of their constituency a chance to make 
a living at the expense of the stranger. 
A pretty country road wound off, and 
down it the cabby bore us—down among 
partly-forested palisades that stretched 
to vellow cliffs rising up from a pretty, 
winding river. Far ahead were other 
cliffs, and on this perched the town— 
Tirnova the Beautiful—every house a 
blaze of color; the roofs of red terra- 
cotta shingling ; the walls painted over in 
washed-out pinks and browns; the eaves 
and cornices set in relief by heavy beams 





that are browned to black by age. Yel- 
lows and blues marked other homes. We 


stopped to take in the perspective—a sec- 
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Street Scenes in Tirnova 
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ond Naples from the sea—for here, too, 
the homes are three and even five stories 
high, a most rare architectural form for 
the Orient. 

We rounded the hill, one of the two 
steep palisades upon which ‘Tirnova 
stands, and drew up at the Boris, the 
Waldorf-Astoria of Tirnova. In my 
journal I set down my first impression 
of the house as “nice, but primitive.” 
A correspondent takes notes as he goes 
along, and it is interesting to see how 
his opinions change with the fleeting 
hours. We followed the German-speak- 
ing host up one of those quaint winding 
stairs that recall to an American Tom 
Corwin's home, and secured a room, a 
chamber with a charming view over the 
Sorrento of the Balkans. 

Then the tourist and I ventured out 
to “do” ‘Tirnova. From our window we 
had solved its peculiar topography—the 
town stood on two sides of a gigantic 
mountain, into the valley at whose base 
another mountain jutted, with the rem- 
nants of the suburbs. It was from these 
slopes, then, that the houses rose, narrow 
and tall, and of every contour, as they 
stood in tiers, ever higher, along streets 
that zigzagged and ambled, so that one 
never quite knew if the destination was 
the top or the base of the mountain, Con- 
sequently houses stood at the upper side 
of the roadways only, and as one saw 
the passing burros from below they ap- 
peared to be threading the housetops. 
The illusion was a most distinctive one, 
reminding us of the grazing donkeys of 
Iceland, who inhabit the roofs of their 
masters’ cottages. There another 
curious feature to these buildings of Tir- 


Was 


nova. Usually the [Balkins are not 
overly generous in the matter of win- 
dows, and here especially, where the 


window-panes are of the many-divided 
abundant in New England a 
and are set double against 


varieties 
century past, 
the cruel upland winters, the number of 
windows might be taken as an indicator 
of the size of the purse. But it matters 
not, with rich or poor, on that side of 
the house which faces the beautiful river 
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—and the side is usually the rear—win- 
dows are ubiquitous, and to those of us 
accustomed to the Turkish bazaar, to 
find windows in the rear wall of a Bul- 
garian booth comes as a decided surprise. 
At these windows, and at those beside 
the street itself, lace curtains, or curtains 
of a native reed matting, painted in 
gaudy figures of forms animate, hang, 
making even quainter the scene. 

The great charm of Tirnova, however, 
lies in its balconies. Every home—and 
it must be remembered that and 
home are synonymous in the nearer [ast 

has a very largely of window 
glass, in the center of the second-story 
front, opening upon a little balcony, 
where oleander shrubs in heavy green 
tubs blossom the summer through. There 
the lady sits to sew, or to watch her little 
ones, or to lean down and chat with pass- 
ing neighbors. At either side of the bal- 
cony is a single window, and in rainy 
weather she retreats to these. Strangely 
enough, at Tirnova homes of the rich 
are limited to two stories; it 1s the poor 
who inhabit the tenements, the four and 
five story structures. But to return to the 
balconies. Many of them,. not content 
with the oleanders, will have an arbor of 
grapevines stretched over them, so that 
the Bulgar dame may sit enshrined in a 
bower of foliage, from which she may 
pluck at will the juicy pendent bunches, 
casting the hulls down on the passer on 
the narrow sidewalk, or oftener in the 
comparatively broad street below. 

But we are picking Tirnova to pieces 

analyzing it, and that robs it of the 
charm of the ensemble. We must ramble 
out of doors, here and there, in and out, 
in this Nibelungen-land, noting this and 
that as it comes and goes, to enjoy the 
whole. Let us follow the street as it 
may go. At one hand the houses rise 
dense, owing to the varying heights and 
forms, and here the gilded cupola of a 


store 


dc OT, 


Bulgar church breaks the monotone. 
Now we descend the hill, and upper 
stories overhang, as they do at Nurn 


berg, but here so close as almost to 


touch the neighbor's wall, and we walk 
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in perpetual dusk. We emerge on an 
open square, pass a landau covered, as 
is the Balkan custom, with white linen 
covers inside; continue toward the bar- 
racks and to the market-place, a struct- 
ure of lattices bisected for stalls, and 
then reach the heart of the city. We 
look back and catch sight of the roof- 
gardens. The tenement-dwellers have 
the second-story balcony, too, but there 
are no balconies on floors above, and so 
they must needs take their airing and 
their week’s washing out upon the roof. 
There, among the shrubbery, people sit, 
as do our own fashionable New Yorkers 
thousands of miles to the westward. 
The street is growing uneven now, 
owing to the flagstones loosening, and in 
places a step runs across the way, and we 
find its elevation changed considerably. 
Here there are stores of caps and shoes; 
there are kavanas, where the Turkish 
coffee is served in handle-less cups; and 
there are other shops presenting but two 
doors, and not a window to the street, 
and on their doorsteps the “Jew gera- 
nium” blossoms, for these folk are inor- 
dinate in their love for flowers. Up 
above, the balconies are growing richer 
now—the posts with the strands of dry- 
ing onions are replaced by graceful iron- 
work, but we are still among the trades 
people of Tirnova. Here is a bake-shop, 
one wall almost open to the road, showing 
the whitewashed earthen oven, and the 
booth with the round, half-brown loaves 
of bread. Next store is a money-changer, 
a most necessary factor of Balkan life, 
where there is the coin of so many coun- 
tries ever current. Four cents on $1.80 
is the rate he charges us, and he is most 
satisfied with his commission. Beyond 
are bazaars with eatables and more with 
hats and clothings—stores with slippers 
and costumes—and in all of them the 
friendly natives, only too glad to let the 
“Amerikansky” look over their wares, 
if they may be permitted to stare at him 
in return. Bulgaria may be a brigand 


land, and there are parts of the southern 
frontier where it must be admitted we 
did not feel any too safe, but Bulgarian 
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people as a whole are among the friend- 
liest in the world to the stranger within 
their gates. 

We turn into a road of cobblestones 
not five feet wide and take to the heights. 
The lowest story of the houses here is 
windowless, built of stone and mortar, 
with heavy wooden doors and _ heavier 
iron knockers, and a tiny barred window- 
let at one side of the entry, to serve as 
peep-hole before admitting the visitor. 
It reminds one of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, to see the donkey trains stop 
before these doors, while curious, tur- 
baned muleteers knock and await admit- 
tance. Here the upper, slightly pro- 
truding second story is of plaster over 
lathwork—white save for a stripe of blue 
along every corner, or else left the hue 
of the dried mud that coats the laths, and 
adorned by Maltese crosses of pine 
beams. Here and there the lattices be- 
speak a Turkish harem; but the Turk 
has almost evacuated Bulgaria, and his 
call and his costume are rare. Out of 
this quarter, and in the next, the windows 
come still higher up the wall; the houses 
face sidewise, as in Roumania, and upon 
little gardens among the flagstones, and 
we come out on the tall, tapering fire- 
tower, the “center” of a Bulgarian town. 

The view from this point and from 
a slight bluff just behind is one that is 
incomparable. Not even Naples at sun- 
down, nor the Georgian Bay, nor the 
Bocches di Cattaro, can leave such a 
lasting impression as this; for they one 
and all lack the tintings of color that 
these tiers of homes on either side pre- 
sent, with the mountain frowning up be- 
vond and an ancient Turkish mosque, of 
the sort that old Bethlehem has in the 
pictures, on the crest of its slope. 

There was a tempting little tavern 
here, and we dropped in to taste of the 
native beer and the undried figs that 
the place afforded ; then we continued the 
pilgrimage. We had found the East at 
last, the East of story books. The alley- 
Ways grew ever narrower—in fact, so 
shrunken that in spots men with the 
yokes for bearing water barrels on their 
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shoulders could scarce Where 
they broadened, verandas appeared on 
the street side of the houses, and there 
were little windows, into which we might 
peer, upon whitewashed rooms, with 
iron bedsteads and a few sacred pictures. 

Some schoolboys, playing in the 
shadow of a garden wall, sprang to atten- 
tion and saluted as we passed, and we 
noted their caps, the rims of alpaca, the 
top a flat piece of scarlet cloth, with a 
Maltese cross of gilt. Both boys and 
girls wear a set form of clothing in bul- 
garia, altered just a trifle, according to 
their grade; so that if mischief is done 
by the young, one needs only to go 
through the particular schoolroom to find 
the offender. This uniformity likewise 
does away with the envy between poor 
and rich. 

Again, a peddler passes by, but in Tir- 
nova both these and the beggars are few. 
costume are met now and 

Kuropean dress has the 


pass. 


Peasants in 
then, though 
preference. 

In a booth, among the number of local 
views offered for sale, we find a souvenir 
post-card with the profile of Roosevelt. 
In contrast, pictures of Prince Ferdinand 
are decidedly rare; and vet the Prince 
is quite popular. 

Tirnova is closing her shops for the 
night. The strings of flat, red, dried 
sausages, suspended before the booths, 
like a row of the seeds of the thorn tree, 
are being taken down. An army officer, 
in coat and cap of white and blue trou- 
sers, takes his roast of mutton, and the 
butcher shuts the door. The manna in 
the fruit stores is being stowed away, 
and where fancy candles are on sale a 
Turkish woman, her face covered 
for the space between upper lip and evye- 
lids, scurries by, intent on one last pur- 
much like an ar- 


Save 


chase. One building, 
cade, but open to the sky, houses a series 
3 and these, too, are 
\We were going to enter some 
when Friend, in that convulsive wav of 
his, grasped me by the arm. 
sg a ok ! ( Yh, look ! / here is the Pride 


s] : 
CiOsInNg. 


of these 


of stores, 


of Bulgaria!” and he sighed nervously. 
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I looked in the direction in which his 
finger turned, and there, on the balcony, 
was a Madonna of the Balkans—one of 
those rare beauties of the south Slav race, 
which is not especially noted for its beau- 
tiful women, who linger in one’s mem- 
ory long after every other iota of their 
towns and homes has been forgotten. My 
Lady of Tirnova was a subject for the 
artist’s brush, as we saw her, framed by 
the window of a quaint three-story home 
of pink, and with the flowers of the por- 
tico forming the base of the picture. Her 
eyes were of the brown-black of the lower 
Balkans; her skin was tanned to olive; 
her face had the smile of an upland girl, 
and her hair, parted in the middle, was 
of the hue of the raven. She was indeed 
a Juliet for a Balkan Romeo... Nor would 
she be party to the least ‘flirtation, but, 
catching our eves, she turned her head, 
showing a half dozen tiny braids emerging 
from the rear of the head-kerchief, and 
disappeared into the chamber. Friend 
went into the bakery below and bought 
a loaf of native bread “to munch,” he 
said, though he fed the greater part to 
the pigs and the ponies we met on the 
Prince’s highway; but I forbore to ques- 
tion, save to remark that the native folk 
were watching us askance at such ex- 
travagance. Bread is four full cents the 
loaf in Tirnova. 

Three schoolboys, speaking French, 
followed us, and then became our guides, 
taking us where old Turks argued in the 
meat bazaar, among hanging, dripping 
sides of lamb, and where the ox teams 
drew the heavy carts into the noisy 
smiths’ quarter, where countrymen, in 
turbans and striped shirts and bloomer- 
pants, brought their ponies to be shod; 
and then to the very outskirts, where the 
African buffalo is seen, nestling beside 
the carts to which he is hitched, while the 
peasant does his errands in the town or, 
later, builds his camp-fire at the bison’s 
side, and, gathering his family about 
him, the piquant paprika (the 
mango, or good angel of the Balkans) 
and drinks his wine, the scene resembling 
most a prairie encampment in our own 
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West, back in the days when the Repub- 
lic was young. Friend, however, was not 
interested. Juliet’s image still hung in 
mist before his eyes. Not even the army 
officers at the fort, one of whom had been 


GEOLOGISTS IN CHINA 


HE Carnegie Institution has just 
published the first two volumes 

of the report of its geological expedition 
to China in 1903-4. The report is en- 
tirely technical, being intended only for 
the information of geologists. But the 
authors have included a large number 
of unusually handsome _ illustrations, 
which give a general interest to the work. 
Through the courtesy of the Carnegie 
Institution, several of these pictures are 
printed in the following pages. With 
the exception of the extended geological 
research in China by Baron Ferdinand 
Von Richthofen, thirty years previous, 
this expedition by Messrs Bailey Willis, 
Eliot Blackwelder, and R. H. Sargent is 
the only geologic exploration of China 
that has been made, and the results ob- 
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in New York, could shake off the dream ; 
and so we turned to the hotel for supper ; 
then | to the note book and he to—bed, 
while a graphophone on the floor below 
pealed out snatches from Carmen. 


tained give the report unusual value to 


geologists. 


MAP OF AFRICA 


—" December number of the Na- 
TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
will contain a large map of Africa, 15 
by 20 inches and in seven colors. The 
map will show the latest explorations, 
giving the routes of the principal explor- 
ers of the continent, and also the posses- 
sions and spheres of influence of each 
Kuropean power. It will also show all 
railway and telegraph lines, constructed 
and proposed. In view of: the recent 


rapid commercial development of nearly 
all sections of Africa, and present interest 
in Morocco and the Kongo, it is believed 
the readers of this Magazine will find the 
map particularly useful. 
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Photo by Bailey Willis, Carnegie Institution 


Cultivated Terraces in Central China 
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A Zanzibar Maiden 
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In German East Africa 
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Photo by Thomas H. Kearney, U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture 


An Unusually Fruitful Date Palm, Tunis 


The heavy bunches of fruit have been “straddled” to prevent the breaking of 
the stalks 
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KOYASAN, THE JAPANESE VALHALLA* 


By Exiza R. ScIDMORE 


HE Japanese Valhalla, the na 
tional necropolis, the greatest 
graveyard in the Empire, is in 

the sacred green grove of cryptomeria 
crowning the summit uf Mount Koya, in 
Kishiu, some forty miles east of Osaka, 
in the. heart of the oldest Japan. The 
site was chosen eleven centuries ago by 
Kukai, the Tosa priest, best known by his 
posthumous title of Kobo Daishi, a most 
conspicuous and interesting figure in 
early buddhism. 

IKukai had a miraculous birth, an ex- 
siting novitiate, and, being sent to China 
as a government student, he succeeded to 
the mystic and occult doctrines of the 
yogi sect, as brought directly to China 
from India by two Hindu patriarchs and 
transmitted through seven cnosen abbots 
to himself. Before he left the seat of 
continental culture and learning, with his 
sacred books, pictures, and articles of 
temple service, he hurled his mace, or 
tokko, in air, and it flew through space t 
land in the branches of a tree on Mount 
Kova—like the golden torje at Lhassa, 
which flew through the air from India. 
Guided to the spot by the celestial ra- 
diance streaming from the tokko, Kukai 
fulfilled his vows of building a temple 
there, and for the final vears of his life 
he taught the mystic Shingon doctrines, 
the occult, secret laws, in the mountain- 
top monastery. 

One meets memorials and traditions of 
Kobo Daishi in every part of Japan, but 
at Kovasan he is naturally all-pervading 
and supreme. ‘That forceful person could 
have known no rest during his brief span 
of sixty vears, for ten men could hardly 
have built all the temples and the shrines, 
painted the pictures, 


carved the statues, 


* Article and photographs copyrighted b 


planted the pine and camphor trees, 
climbed the mountains, lighted the lan- 
terns, started the sacred flames, or per- 
formed all the miracles attributed to him. 
He lived and moved in an atmosphere of 
the supernatural, it would seem, time 
doubtless adding to the number and qual- 
itv of his miracles and attaching any stray 
miracle to his credit. It was his early 
manner, or first style in building, to con- 
struct a temple in a single day, bidding 
the setting sun stand still and light the 
workmen at their tasks—and in proof one 
such temple is shown intact today on the 
shores of the Inland Sea. At Nikko he 
persuaded the mountain priests and saints 
that their rude deities and Shinto spirits 
were but manifestations of Buddha. He 
raised temples and shrines there by the 
score, and hurled his brush across the 
Daivagawa to write a Sanskrit word on 
an inaccessible rock, which every tourist 
may see distinctly to this very day. An 
image of Fudo which he brought from 
China was carried to the seat of domestic 
war, and after three weeks of ceremonies 
and incantations by a great body of Shin- 
gon priests, the rebels were overthrown, 
and the image remains the object of uni- 
versal pilgrimage at the great temple of 
Kudo at Narita. He once exorcised 
dragons by spitting at them the rays of 
the evening star, which he held in his 
mouth, and he cast magic spells and 
transported himself, or his astral body, 
at will. His followers believed the great 
vogi to be the reincarnation of one of 
Sakva's disciples, and the scoffing priests 
of other sects were in time so dismaved 
by his miraculous power that they were 
converted, bowed to the pious juggler. 
and flocked to his temple of Toji, in the 


y the National Geographic Society, 1907. 
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southern quarter of 
Kyoto, to be taught 
the mystic doctrine. 


HOME OF MYSTICISM 
AND MAGIC SPELLS 


While his powers 
and vogue ~ were 
ereatest he removed 
to Ioyasan, whose 
seclusion was better 
fitted for the teach- 
ing and practice of 
yogi doctrines, the 
meditation and pro- 
longed —contempla- 
tion of the abstract 

















that induces occult 
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power. here mys- Priest and Women Pilgrims to Kovasan 
ticism abc de. In- 


cantations, magic spells, crystal gazing, 
and hypnotic trances, engrossed the com- 
pany of expectant bodhisattvas, who in 
this coldly analytical day would be termed 
a company of neurotic priests, worn by 
fasting, exposure, and sleeplessness until 
subject to extreme hallucinations. It was 
a seminary for secular learning as well, 
since Kobo Daishi had brought back with 
him all the arts and culture of the Tang 
dynasty, when Chinese civilization was at 
the height of its greatness. Arts and let- 
ters were intimately connected with the 
new religion and the Buddhist priests 
were the disseminators of all Chinese 
culture. ‘The monasteries were so many 
academies of continental learning, and 
the Emperor and his court were fervent 
disciples of the Chinese-taught philoso- 
phers. As painter and calligrapher, Kobo 
Daishi was foremost in his time, and his 
greatest service to his country was the 
reform of the syllabary, the introduction 
of the hiragana, by which forty-eight of 
the commonest signs were arranged in a 
fixed order—the whole syllabarv giving 
the sense of one of the sacred Sanskrit 
sutras. For the benefit conferred by the 
new alphabet, he is regarded as the patron 
saint of calligraphy and the literary art, 
the deity invoked by all poets, painters, 
authors, and toiling schoolboys. 


YEAR 


TO0,000 PILGRIMS EACH 


After a strenuous life of sixty years, 
he announced the day and hour of his 
death. A great conclave of priests as- 
sembled, and at the prearranged time the 
ereat abbot passed from meditation to 
trance, and was borne to the waiting 
tomb, where he sits today, sleeping in 
the peace of Nirvana, until Maitreya, 
the future Buddha, shall come. For this 
reason the Shingon Buddhists have be- 
lieved that those who lie beside Kobo 
Daishi at Kovasan shall waken with the 
sleeping saint, the entranced vogi, and 
with him pass to the Great Pure Land. 

\fter the lord abbot had fallen asleep 
on Kovasan in 838, he was canonized, 
given the posthumous title of Kobo 
Daishi (Great Teacher Spreading about 
the Law), and his tomb became a popular 
place of pilgrimage. One hundred thou- 
sand pilgrims visit his mountain-top tomb 
each vear, and ten thousand and more 
climb the heights on the death anniver- 
sarv, April 26. Many wait for that day 
to carry with them the tablets and ashes 
of those whom they would have trans- 
lated to the future heaven with the saint, 
to Jodo, the Pure Land of Perfect Bliss. 
Even very aged people will insist upon 
the pilgrimage when they are unable to 
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The Images of Jezo, Benten, and Fudo 
a ° 


To throw water over them benefits the souls of ancestors (see page 663) 


walk, and are hauled by ropes up the 
steep paths, with zealous children sup- 
porting them, lifting and placing their 
feet for them, since real merit cannot be 
acquired if one does not make the ascent 
on foot. 


EVERY GREAT JAPANESE FAMILY HAS A 


MONUMENT AT KOYASAN 

Every great family in the Empire has 
a monument or cluster of tombstones at 
Koyasan; the humblest may freely go 
and cast a fragment of a cremated body 
into the well in the Hall of Bones beside 
Kobo Daishi’s tomb; and ihais or mortu- 
ary tablets are deposited by thousands in 
the temples and monasteries on the moun- 
tain summit, where there are morning 
and evening services in honor of these 
dead souls. The poorest go in pilgrimage 
with staff and bell, carrying a bit of in- 
cinerated bone to cast into the deep pit or 
ossuary, and the greatest repair there 
with all the state and trappings of luxu- 


rious woe to inter precious ashes or cele- 
brate death anniversaries with splendid 
service. 

A nobler setting or more splendid sur- 
roundings could not have been chosen for 
the group of temples that grew with the 
centuries in the midst of this forest prim- 
eval, for the Koya Maki, the species of 
evergreen cryptomeria peculiar to this 
mountain, lifts a rough reddish trunk 
high in air before branching, and _ its 
needle foliage is bunched in dark, blue- 
green masses that form dense canopies 
of shade. The vast cathedral aisles of 
Koyvasan are rivaled only by the ma- 
jestic avenues and Druidic groves of 
cryptomeria at Nikko. <A great fire in 
1844 destroyed the noble five-storied pa- 
goda, the Kondo, or main hall. In 
1888 a second great fire raged for two 
days and swept away priests’ houses and 
In spite of 
possesses 


small structures by the acre. 
such disasters, Kovyasan. still 
many unique and splendid structures and 
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remains a treasure-house of ancient art. 
INoyasan’s first temple was but the cen- 
tral one of a great group of monastic 
establishments that were gradually built 
round it, and the green grove rang with 


the voices of many thousand priests 


chanting the sutras night and morning 


in a thousand shrines. ‘To found a mon- 
astery and mortuary temple on Koyasan 
was an act of great merit and the height 
of all religious ambition. It was the cho- 
sen asylum of those who would forswear 
the world, a refuge for retired and abdi- 
cated rulers, and its cemetery became the 
haven of heroes, the abode of saints, a 
hall of fame. Riches and revenues, lands 
and treasures, were heaped on the moun- 
tain communities through all the ten cen- 
turies before the Restoration. Every 
distinguished name in Japanese history, 
letters, and arts is graven there 
where, either on the tombstone in the 
ereat cemetery or on the tiny thats, that 
are ranged by thousands in the halls of 
tablets attached to each monastic estab- 
lishment. Night and morning big bells 
boom and silvery gongs ring the call for 
services for these departed spirits ; sacred 
flames burn continuously near them, in- 
cense rises, and fresh offerings are made 


some- 


each day. 
CENTURIES OF UNTOLD 
WEALTH 


POVERTY -AFTER 


Held sacred for eleven centuries, Koy- 
isan knew only honor and an increasing 
accumulation of wealth until the Restora- 
tion, when, with the downfall of the Sho- 
eun and the disestablishment of Budd- 
hism, neglect and impoverishment came 
to the priestly commune. The lands 
were taken away, the rice revenue and 
tribute ceased, visitors and pilgrims were 
few, and the offerings scant. An anti- 
Buddhist governor ordered the closing of 
1,000 monasteries, whose buildings and 
contents dropped away in mould and 
ruin. ‘The contemplative brethren, who 
had never known rice-winning, produc- 
tion, nor industry of any kind, soon faced 
starvation. Beside the riches in statues 
and paintings with which Kobo Daishi 


himself had dowered the place, rulers, 
princes, and worshiping visitors had 
given it masterpieces of contemporary 
art; many rich collections were left the 
temples to secure perpetual services for 
the repose of the owners’ souls, and the 
treasures stored in the two thousand tem- 
ples and their godowns were incalculable. 

The. Restoration seemed to have 
sounded the downfall of the great estab- 
lishment. Old priests died of discour- 
agement and hardships, some priests re- 
turned to their families, others went out 
to active lay life, and the diminishing 
company on Koyasan’s summit eked out 
a bare existence. ‘The occasional surrep 
titious sale of a painting or art object 
from the enormous store of such gifts 
accumulating and lying unused for cen- 
turies supplied their immediate necessi- 
ties. Enthusiastic purchasers boasted so 
loudly at the capital of the treasures of 
art they had acquired in temples in the 
hinterland that suspicion fastened upon 
An imperial commission was 
deputed to visit Kovasan, investigate, 
catalogue, and photograph what re- 
mained—all such objects thenceforth to 
become definite and inalienable “‘treas- 
ures of the Empire.” It was then that 
the great fire of 1888 providentially de- 
stroved neglected monasteries and go- 
downs suspected of spoliation. Koy- 
asan’s treasures have especially enriched 
three great collections in America, and 
serve a noble purpose in_ spreading 
abroad the superior glory of oriental art. 

The remote, mountain-top monastery 
and necropolis has best preserved its an- 
cient atmosphere to this garish day of 
progress; has longest retained its sacred 
ness and seclusion, its atmosphere of old 
Japan, and of true religious calm. In 
those Druidic groves contemplation, med- 
itation, and sacred offices seem naturally 


ICoyasan. 


the sum and end of daily life. It is the 
most elevating, inspiring, and deeply 


touching place of religious pilgrimage in 
all Japan, and until the storm-time suc- 
ceeding the Restoration, the rigorous 
Buddhist rules forbade women to set foot 


upon the sacred mountain—for which 
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reason, probably, they are the most 
zealous and numerous visitors now. Be- 
fore Dr Dresser’s visit in 1878, who 
went at the request of the Japanese gov- 
ernment to view its art treasures, only 
three foreigners had visited Mount Kova, 
and their numbers were rarely equaled 
for many years afterwards. Until the 
railway penetrated the valley of the Kin- 
okawa, there was a long jinrikisha ride 
of forty miles preceding the steep climb 
on foot or the penitential ride in kago 
for nine miles up the steep side of Koy- 
asan. 

The last part of the ascent is very steep. 
It needed all of Kobo Daishi’s engineer- 
ing skill to lead the path up by forty- 
eight turns. Wherefore it is called the 
I-ro-ha-zaka, in allusion to his arrange- 
ment of the syllabary beginning with 
those characters. The kago, which is a 
luxury of comfort for the Japanese, with 
their flexible, well-trained joints and 
philosophic, acquiescent temperament, is 
a penance for all his sins to the foreigner 
with his useless bulk and unaccommodat- 
ing knee-joints, and he is usually willing 
to acquire merit by climbing that last half 
mile of the I-ro-ha-zaka on foot. 

A rude temple to Fudo guards the 
black back gateway, and everyone pauses. 
A discriminating pair of priests appraise 
and classify arriving pilgrims, and one is 
billeted, as his consequence and quality 
or his credentials declare; either to the 
gold-walled, silk-bordered mats of the 
abbot’s palace, to lesser monasteries, or 
to the plain houses for the plainest people 
attached to the plainest establishments. 
The unknown foreigner and his profes- 
sional guide are usually assigned to the 
least pretentious places, bundled in with 
Osaka shop-keepers, and rated with the 
lower middle classes generally. Save 
when he comes directly accredited by 
some other religious establishment or offi- 
cial patron, the rooms closed in with 
priceless gold-leaf screens, with Chinese 
paintings in the recess of honor, are not 
for the casual barbarian, with his clutter 
of baggage and belongings, his lunch 
basket, his coffee-pot, his greasy stuffs, 
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his innumerable tools for eating, his dis- 
orderly, crumb-scattering habits, his mo- 
nopoly of a whole room for his one in- 
ferior person. The priests expect all 
visitors to conform to the strict rules of 
monastic life and their vegetarian diet, 
since all who come are entertained with- 
our charge. 

THE CHAPEL 


THE SERVICES IN 


\While we dined in space and seclusion, 
conversation toned down by our religious 
surroundings and great fatigue, a merry 
chatter came from rooms beyond, where 
assembled visitors were grouped sociably 
at the evening meal, all of whom hac 
walked the steep miles up the mountain, 
bringing tablets or relics. When the 
Taiko’s great bell boomed. softly nine 
times from the fortress-like bell tower, 
there was a scurrying of feet and bang- 
ing of screens, and the priest came to re- 
quest any visitors to withdraw, before 
the outer gate was barred for the night. 
The clear ringing notes of a small silver 
gong summoned all the monastery com- 
pany to the chapel for the regular even- 
ing service or mass for the dead souls 
whose tablets are guarded there. 

We followed our young priest to the 
two halls of service, each with elaborate 
Shingon altars, richly painted ceilings, 
with ranks and rows of gold-lettered ihais 
completely hiding the walls. Some ihais 
were enclosed in reliquaries, and food 
offerings were ranged on shelves below 
all the ihai. A frieze-like curtain of gold 
brocade surrounded each hall and long 
banners and strips of the glistening fabric 
hung against the pillars and columns, all 
finished with gilded bells and metal orna- 
ments. The head priest, in his vellow 
robes, over which he had thrown a bro- 
cade cloak (kesa) of flame color shot with 
gold and caught with huge purple cord 
knots, sat beneath a red and gold balda- 
chin, with the low table before him cov- 
ered with an elaborate Shingon altar 
service. Five priests on either side 
sat statuesque in ceremonial dress, chant- 
ing responses and striking silver-toned 
cymbals at intervals. The high priest 
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The Fireplace at Shoji-shin-in, an Invention of Kobo Daishi’s (see page 666) 
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read the sutra and the-acolytes responded, 
and for a half hour after there continued 
the rhythmic, sonorous chant, broken 10w 
and then with a short obligato from the 
immovable head priest and a clash of sil- 
ver cymbals. The head priest laid in- 
cense on the coals in the golden lotus cup, 
and one by one the ten priests advanced 
and reverently added to the perfumed 
cloud that dimmed the room. Five visit- 
ors, who had come to engage a special 
mass or memorial service for the repose 
of the dead souls of relatives whose tab- 
lets are kept in the monastery, had con- 
tinued a fervent repetition of the name 
of Buddha throughout the mass. 

After the regular vesper service for all 
the tablets this little family group drew 
near the priest, made an offering of 
money in white paper, and with a second 
special chanting of sutras and burning of 
incense the five mourners were made 
happy. Receipts written on large papers 
were given them, and as thicker incense 
clouds rose the acolytes began extinguish- 
ing the candles, until only one perpetual 
flame, a tiny wick in a saucer of oil, was 
left in the temple for the night. 

At five o'clock the next morning the 
booming of great bells far away and the 
clear silver strokes of the chapel gong 
summoned the priests to a similar service 
for the repose of the dead souls. Soon the 
measured chants and the ring of the sil- 
ver gong rang upon the sunrise air; then 
the thump of stockinged feet on echoing 
boards told that the faithful were re- 
turning from the chapel, and the buzz of 
voices began again in the guest-rooms 
and refectory. Later, the acolytes set 
fresh cups of tea and bowls of rice, new 
pyramids of fruits and shreds of food be- 
fore the ihai, and the halls of tablets were 
left in silence until the vesper service. 


SEVERE DISCIPLINE, FASTING AND VIGILS 


This Shingon (True Words) _ sect, 
which Kobo Daishi founded, retains its 
original features as it came from China, 
and its ritual and symbolism, its mystic 
signs, gestures, finger manipulations, and 
practices, are derived most directly from 
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the Hindu. By the mastery of the True 
Word and of the secret laws of body 
speech and thought, the Shingon priests 
believe they may attain Buddhahood 
while in their present physical bodies. 
Like Kobo Daishi, they practice the most 
severe discipline, endeavoring to reach 
the higher stages and perfection by pro- 
longed fastings and vigils, by the contin- 
ued repetition of sacred words and 
formule, by the contemplation of sacred 
pictures and crystals and by the contem- 
plation of the abstract and absolute. 
Passing into the trance or hypnotic stage, 
thev have transcendant visions and thev 
enjoy supernatural powers. All the 
mysticism and ceremonial of northern 
India and China are embodied in Shingon 
doctrines and rites, and the most pro- 
found European students of Japanese 
Buddhism openly say that the Shingon 
doctrine is as well nigh impossible to 
comprehend as it is to express it in com- 
prehensible language. 

In the Shingon sect the same household 
marks and symbols are traced at the door- 
way as in India, and there is a great 
ritual of finger manipulations, signs, and 
gestures peculiar to this one sect. A very 
few of these mystic signs are evident to 
or known by the congregation, as the 
priests perform them within the folds of 
their ample sleeves or when facing the 
altar. A chart of a few of the simpler 
Shingon gestures was published some 
vears ago by the Musée Guimet, in Paris. 


THE GOLDEN HALL 


The Kondo, or Golden Hall, of Koya- 
san is one of the most splendid temple 
buildings in Japan, vast in outline and 
richly decorated in its interior. The inner 
or truly Golden Hall, a pillared space 
surrounded by broad, matted halls for the 
congregation on three sides, is one blaze 
of gold and brilliant decoration, from the 
floor to the gorgeously paneled ceiling. 
The elaborately gilded altar stands with 
its ornaments against the golden wall, 
and under the great jeweled baldachin 
the square altar tables are loaded with 
the innumerable golden objects used in 
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Shingon services. The precious old altar 
pictures were saved from the flames and 
hang again in exactly their same places, 
and the spaces above the beams and in 
between the massive keyaki columns are 
filled with panels of open-work carving, 
richly gilded and colored, all glowing in 
the soft splendor of this golden gloom. 
it is cold and damp, however, in this jew- 
eled interior, where few sunbeams ever 
strike beneath the low eaves or through 
the high wall of kovamaki trees; and on 
chilly mornings there is a deathly, mar- 
row-piercing chill from the cold, wet mat- 
ting that explains the hacking coughs 
and feeble steps of the wan and bleached 
ascetics who spend hours of meditation 
and services each day in such places. 


THE CEMETERY 


The feature of Kovasan in all the cen- 
turies, however, has been the cemetery— 
a great company of gravestones crowding 
close along either side of the main avenue 
for more than two miles. In_ stone- 
fenced and torii-guarded enclosures are 
clustered the granite monuments of em- 
perors and shoguns, of saints and princes, 
priests and laymen. ‘The names of great 
generals, great traitors, patriots, poets, 
and actors, of the old daimios and the new 
nobility and the captains of industry occur 
side by side. ; 

No horse, nor wheel, nor kago may 
desecrate this noble forest temple of the 
dead, and one must walk the sacred 
ground from the first entrance bridge to 
Kobo Daishi’s tomb. The Hall of 1,000 
Amidas breaks the journev—a low, dark 
temple hall, where the gilded company of 
images disappear in the dim shadows and 
gloomy perspective. Near it is enshrined 
the most venerated image of Kobo Daishi, 
carved by himself, and time-darkened 
paintings of the Buddhist celestial worlds 
from his inspired brush. A row of “wet 
gods” are ranged near a temple of Dai 
Kokuva, well modeled bronze images of 
Jozo, Fudo, and Dainichi seated on stone 
pedestals before a water trough. The 
pilgrim clasps his hands in prayer and 
tosses a dipper of water full in the face 
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of the image; another prayer and another 
dash of cold water succeed, until the 
bronzes are wet and glistening and the 
believing one departs, assured that his 
prayer for the good of the souls of his 
ancestors will be heard. 

The supreme test for all is to pass over 
the Bridge of Morals. Unless one is pos- 
sessed of a pure and clean heart and can 
meet Kobo Daishi’s strict requirements, 
he may not cross that bridge whose 
thirty-seven planks are marked with the 
names of that many Buddhas. It is re- 
lated that when the Taiko,the great Hide- 
yoshi, first came in worshipful pilgrimage 
to Kobo Daishi’s tomb he had such mis- 
givings and heart-sinkings as to his moral 
acceptability that he stole away with the 
high priests at night and tested the ordeal 
of the bridge secretly, that he might be 
spared any disgrace in the presence of his 
suite. 

THE. HALL OF 1,000 LAMPS 


The Hall of 1,000 Lamps fittingly leads 
one nearer to the saint’s tomb, for since 
the Emperor Toba (1108) made a great 
service with 10,000 lamps in honor of 
Kobo Daishi in this chapel erected by the 
great abbot’s nephew, a lamp has been 
considered most suitable and acceptable 
offering to a Shingon temple. Here they 
hang and stand by hundreds and tens of 
hundreds, ranged on stone tables and 
hanging overhead far back into the dim 
distance of the darkened interior. Eight 
thousand lamps are in there now, 150 
burning each dav, even through the de- 
serted winter months, when snow lies 
deep on all the forest paths and the priests 
must melt the sacred oil that feeds the 
flames. On special days in each month 
1,500 lamps combine their glow-worm 
flames aid fill the hall of shining brasses 
with a rich glow; and on the death anni- 
versary in April the whole 8,000 unite in 
eleams of praise to the sleeping abbot. 
If one light a lamp in honor of Kobo 
Daishi he is saved from being driven to 
the dark river of hell and is carried on to 
the Pure Land with the saint himself. 
Emperors and shoguns have lighted 
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lamps past counting, but more acceptable 
are the lamps of the poor, one that per- 
petually burns being the little brass lamp 
of a widow. The big globe of an in- 
cense-burner at the doorway sends its 
incense clouds through openings cut in 
the shape of Sanskrit letters, and the 
paths around this temple and the tomb 
are traced on the lines of Sanskrit letters, 
and while treading the holy words of 
prayer one should also repeat them. 

The Octagonal Hall of Bones flanks 
the tomb of the great saint, a deep pit or 
ossuary, into which are cast the bits of 
mortality from all over Japan, such ashes 
and bones assuredly to be carried with 
Kobo Daishi into the Pure Land. <A 
lichen-covered stone fence surrounds the 
vault where the lord abbot sits in his 
trance awaiting Maitreya, the future 
Buddha, the Messiah, with whom he is 
to have a final argument on matters of 
doctrine before entering Nirvana. Sev- 
enty-seven years after Kobo Daishi’s 
death, the Emperor sent new robes for 
the sleeping saint, and after long prepa- 
ration the abbot of Kovasan entered the 
tomb and found the entranced one sitting 
with long, matted hair and beard and tat- 
tered clothing. The abbot shaved and 
dressed the sleeping one reverently, but 
the priests who were with him saw noth- 
ing at all, as their superior made motions 
in the air as if dressing and shaving 
one. Not until they had sunk them- 
after more 


some 
selves in deeper absorption, 
intense prayer, were the, able to feel the 
lines of the cold body as the abbot cuided 
their fingers. Their © were then 
dimmed with tears and with the celestial 
radiance that flooded the vaulted tomb. 
A great stone was laid over the entrance 
and the place closed for all time, the 
abbot fearing the result, if for some want 
of merit his successors should not be able 
to discern the saintly person. E:mperors 
and princes continued to send offerings 
of clothing each year, and the abbot still 
goes in state procession and lays them on 
the altar table in the Hall of Lanterns on 
the anniversary dav. Then Kobo Daishi 
miraculously assumes new garments as 
he needs them, without mortal aid. and 
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one may see the rolls of silk and imperial 
offerings, by the altar table in the little 
temple, awaiting this last incarnation of 
one of Sakva’s disciples. 


SPLENDID MONUMENTS AND TABLETS 


The stone monuments of the early em- 
perors stand on mounds of earth, the 
simplest memorials there, while the Sho- 
gun Iyemitsu has the most splendid mon- 
ument on the mountain. The poets and 
painters of the great ages are all in ev! 
dence, and the Lord of the Forty-seven 
Ronins and the patriotic [i-Kamon-no- 
Kami, who opened his country by the 
treaty with Commodore Perry and lost 
his life in expiation of the deed, are also 
there, and great Saigo, with his heroes of 
the rebellion of 1877, are there too. All 
the old feudal princes have their sotoba 
tombstones of Bizen granite, accompanied 
by stone lanterns that are lighted on 
memorial and festival days. The daimios 
of Suruga and Aki have the largest mon 
uments, but the memorials of the princes 
of Sendai, Satsuma, and Naga are also 
noteworthy. The houses of Date of Sen- 
dai and Nabeshima of Hizen have small 
memorial temples in the village near the 
entrance of the cemetery, with priests’ 
dwelling-houses attached, where — the 
members of those families stop when they 
come for interments ard anniversary cel 
ebrations, where the tablets are kept and 
tended. The grave of the traitor Akechi 
Mitsuhide, a great granite sotoba split by 
lightning from the onion cap to the great 
heavy plinth and held in place by wooden 
braces, is a most eloquent witness of the 
wrath of the gods and of Kobo Daishi 
that he should venture there, and arrests 
the Japanese visitors more than any other 


monument. 

Danjiro, the great actor of the Meiji 
time, has his granite tombstone, with his 
well-known crest of three linked rings, 
on the main avenue, and in this commer- 
cial, material age, Kabushiki (the joint 
limited) has even 
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granite base, on which their names are 
inscribed. 

The Russian War brought pilgrims 
and visitors to Koyasan in great num- 
bers, and the tablets mounted to unusual 
thousands in the first year. Regimental 
groups united in sending tablets to 
Koyasan, and it must have comforted 
many, who died in agony on the field, 
to know that in death their spirits would 
be free to seek the cool green forest 
aisles and the golden temple rooms on 
Koyasan; to rest there with saints, 
priests. and princes; to be tended and 
remembered each night and_ earliest 
morning; to have reverend priests inter- 
ceding for them in deep-voiced chants 
amid clouds of incense as dense as battle 
smoke and Manchurian dust. 


RECEPTION BY THE LORD ABBOT 


One morning the feeble old Lord Ab- 
bot received us in his Golden Audi- 
ence Hall in the Kongobuji, and his was 
an ideal presence. He was of such vener- 
able and saintly mien that it was not all 
etiquette that made us slip from the 
foreign chairs to our knees and prostrate 
our foreheads to the mats in the pres- 
ence of that noble prelate in his splen- 
did ceremonial robes. The delicate face, 
blanched with illness, refined by suffer- 
ing and the religious life, the splendid 
purple garments and small red brocade 
kesa, like the begging sack of earlier 
priests, made a picture in that room 
paneled with severely plain gold screens. 
The ceremonial cakes and tea were 
brought, the venerable abbot made the 
sign of serving us, and a young priest 
put nearer to us the lacquer crays, with 
their exquisite arrangement of impres- 


sionist shells, sea waves, octopus, and 


red tai fish. The abbot told us of the 


50 years of his life spent on high lNoya- 
san; how he came as an acolyte at seven- 
teen vears of age, and for sixteen years 
past had been the Lord Abbot, the suc- 
cessor of Kobo Daishi. A few more 
minutes seemed to exhaust his strength, 
for he had been carried in from a sick 
bed to do honors to the friends of a 
court official and of a brother priest. 
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Two priests lifted the invalid to his feet 
and assisted him out through the golden 
fusuma, and we knew that we had been 
in the presence of a living god. 


HONORING THE DEAD SOLDIERS 


All the Kongobuji and its treasures 
were thrown wide to us, and we were 
conducted past gold screens on which 
Sesshiu and the greatest of the Kanos 
had drawn their brushes, to a corner 
apartment, the room where Hidetsugu 
committed hara-kiri and where a Kake- 
mono by Sesshu was temporarily hung 
across four gold fusuma panels painted 
with white herons on snow-laden willow- 
trees by Kano Motonobu. After that 
artistic climax, that Pelion of Sesshiu 
heaped on the Ossa of. Kano, words 
failed, and we went on in dreams to see 
bamboos in the snow, as painted on long 
series of screen panels by Motonobu, and 
blossoming plum trees by Tanyu. After 
that came the inner sanctuary and chapel 
of the monastery—the imperial chapel, 
as it were—where the ihai of the last 
Emperor and Empress and of members 
of the imperial family are ranged at 
either side of the reliquary containing 
the tablet of Kobo Daishi. A plain white 
pine board erected in the midst of this 
golden splendor amidst the ranks of 
gilded lacquer tablets, is inscribed in 
black “to the souls of those who died 
in the war of 1894-95;” and to the com- 
mon people it is inexpressibly comfort- 
ing to see the tablet of the soldiers en- 
throned with the ihai of the imperial 
ancestors, worshiped and tended as they 
are tended for all time. During the 
Russian war a most conspicuous object 
on the altar of the Golden Hall was 
another plain pine tablet inscribed “‘to 
those who are dying daily in Man- 
churia,”’ and the same tablet was set up 
in nearly every Buddhist temple in 
Japan, which also celebrated monthly 
Segaki services, or “feasts of hungry 
souls,” while the war endured. The head 
priest of our monastery at loyasan 
showed a book, into which he _ had 
pasted all the official lists of the dead 
soldiers and sailors, and holding this 
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book under his hand during the daily 
services, he prayed for all the hero souls. 
In the same way, each monastery has 
tablets to the souls of the dead poor— 
of those who die too poor to have their 
names put on an ihai for home altar or 
temple, or without descendants or rela- 
tives to revere their memories. When 
the head priest read the tale of heroism 
and loyality of the men on the Kinshu 
Maru, sunk off the Korean coast early 
in the war, he made an thai himself and 
placed it near the altar. Many other 
priests and laymen throughout Japan did 
the same thing, as the honorable death 
of the Nara soldiers who went down 
with the little transport is one of the 
finest instances of the samurai spirit, of 
pure Bushido, a heritage to the people 
for all time. 

We spent that rainy afternoon on the 
steps of the treasury of the Golden Hall. 
The treasurer, two priests, and a lay 
brother brought from their boxes and 
wrappings the most sacred objects and 
relics which loyasan We 
touched the ponderous gold maces which 
Kobo Daishi himself had used, the bells 
which he brought from China, the golden 
images, the sharidens, or reliquaries, 
which he kept in his own little oratory, 
and his original Chinese rosary of black 
wooden beads in a crumbling box of old 
Kambara lacquer. 

At the end of two rainy hours’ session 
with the treasures, the arrogant lord 
treasurer had worn off his grand man- 
ner, was frankly and charmingly sociable, 
and in an excess of good feeling carried 
us off to his own dwelling, an ancient 
brown-eaved wing of a monastery, in a 
region of weed-grown foundations where 
great buildings had been. The rooms 
were simple, the screens and fusuma 
severely plain, but when the shoji were 
slipped aside they disclosed one of the 
most beautiful of the thousand and one 
famous monastery gardens on Mount 
Koya. 

On the 21st day of each month, known 
as Kobo Daishi’s Day in all the temples 
of his sect, there are special services in 
the Golden Hall, when the ten high 


p< ySSesses. 
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priests from the ten monasteries of 
IKoyasan, with their suites, assemble for 
an early morning service. In the golden 
gloaming the ranks of brocaded priests, 
the splendid chanting, the silver strokes 
of the altar gongs, and the curling in- 
cense make a powerful and affecting ap- 
peal to the religious emotions. 

The high priest of our monastery came 
each evening for a ceremonial call, bring- 
ing now one treasure from his  store- 
room and then another. Once it was 
the Taiko’s account book, detailing the 
expenses connected with the erection of 
the great Dai Butsu at Nara; and at an- 
other time the journal of the Lord 
Abbot, describing the events during the 
time when Nobunaga, having suppressed 
and destroyed the Tendai monasteries on 
Mount Hiyeizan, turned to Isoyasan as 
another priestly stronghold needing anni- 
hilation. Finding the abbot and _ his 
council to be foes of another mettle, 
when once disturbed from contempla- 
tion of the abstract, he called off the 
forces of war and the Shingon priests 
were left in peace. 

One sunny afternoon the priestly host 
took us to neighboring monasteries on 
a quest for gold screens and picturesque 
fireplaces. The box fireplace in the mid- 
dle of the room, with a square chimney 
continuing like a massive column to the 
roof, is the invention, it is claimed, of 
obo =Daishi himself, and the little 
gabled roofs protecting these chimneys 
project from nearly every roof on Koya- 
san. Even in April and September, the 
nights on the mountain top are sharp 
and frosty, and the vast sunless caverns 
of stone-floored kitchens open to the 
rafters of the lofty roofs, are like ice 
caves, save for the comforting atmos- 
phere around the columnar fireplace, 
where the kettle hangs simmering from 
the crane and the embers glow. The 
same fireplace is found in the Lord 
Abbot’s reception-room, and in the halls 
where the young monks gather to read 
their devotional books. 

Around the corner from the Taiko’s 
bell tower, where the bronze statue of 
Kwannon looks serenely across the grea 
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The Head Priest of One of the Monasteries of Koyasan 
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square before Kongobuji’s gateway to 
the village street, green lanes lead to 
other lanes, to deserted avenues and 
aisles in koyamaki groves, where the 
white walls, black rafters, and_ black 
roofs of monastery gates and buildings 
are continuous. Such a deserted monas- 
tery is  Muriojo-in, whose painted 
wooden doors open to corridors, where, 
in long series of rooms, the most beauti- 
ful gold screens slumber in darkness and 
icy, deserted dampness. 

On another afternoon we visited the 
head priest of the Shojo-shin-in, the sec- 
ond greatest establishment now existing 
in oyasan. It has been rebuilt since the 
fire, which spared only its godown, and 
the few screens, altar treasures, and 
tablets that were carried to safety. The 
hall of tablets is the largest on Kovasan, 
severely splendid in its black lacquered 
ceiling and shining dark floor, and the 
walls are completely hidden by the thou- 
sands of ihai rank on rank. 

The first reception-rooms blazed with 
the glow of reflected sunlight on the new 
gold-leaf screens that are without deco- 
rative designs, and treasures incalculable 
lay all over the floor df one room, where 
the boxes of precious Kakemono had 
been brought in, in preparation for an 


airing. There was a glowing Okyo 
screen, where the red rising sun rose 
above tossing waves, and a pair of 
Tanyu’s dragon and tiger screens in sepia 


on gold that held one reverent. Another 
pair of Okyo screens were brought for- 
ward and opened out in line to show the 
greatest landscape view of Japan—Fuji- 
yama rising from the plain, with the 
forked peninsula of Mio-no-Matsubara at 
its feet, central in a scene of ideal beauty. 
Gold screens with white herons on snowy 
pine trees and gold screens with snow- 
laden bamboo’ branches excited our 
strongest raptures; and then we were 
conducted past princely guest-rooms, up 
a steep staircase, and up yet another 
staircase, across a garden, and came out 
on a large tea-room far up on the steep 
hillside, the veranda overlooking the 
monastery roofs, the line of village roofs 


commanding summits be- 


and green 
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yond—the moon-viewing pavilion of the 
hierarch. 

WONDERFUL RELIGIOUS PAINT- 
ING IN JAPAN 


THE MOST 

We waited for the skies to clear before 
making reverent pilgrimage to Shimbe- 
sho-in to see that greatest religious paint- 
ing in Japan—the Amida Ni-ju-go Bo- 
satsu, or Buddha and the twenty-five An- 
gels, painted by Eishin Sozu for one of 
the Hiyeizan temples, and later bought 
for the Koyasan shrine. Shimbe-sho-in 
is the remotest and least visited of the 
monasteries on remote Koyasan. “Koya 
no Koya,” said my priestly guide, who 
wore a white cotton overcoat to keep the 
rain drops from his rich silk coat, as he 
followed the narrow path through the 
woods, a minion following with the use- 
less red-ribbed umbrella of ceremony 
under his arm. It hardly seemed possi- 
ble that a great temple and the supreme 
shrine of Japanese art could lie beyond 
the deserted foot path gullied by the rain, 
where we brushed the undergrowth at 
every step. The path led up steep slopes 
and plunged down steep slopes between 
koya, pine, and hinoki trees, and at last 
we crossed a tiny foot-bridge of ap- 
proach, before a massive white Chinese 
gate, its solid arch topped by an intri- 
cately bracketed roof. White-walled 
buildings, showing rafters and timbers of 
dark-brown, unpainted wood, surrounded 
the small court-yard, and we entered the 
severely plain waiting-rooms—white plas- 
tered walls, white paper screens, un- 
painted wood frames and beams, wholly 
without decoration or ornament of any 
kind. ‘The Shimbe-sho-in belongs to the 
Ritsuo sect, one of the six earlier sects 
established at Nara in the early centuries 
of Buddhism (753), when eighty priests 
came from China to teach the Vinaya doc- 
trines and were settled at the Todaiji by 
the reigning empress. Meditation and 
contemplation are great features of their 
religious observances, but their ritual is 
less elaborate, and the austere simplicity 
of their temple and monastery halls is in 
contrast to the gorgeous splendor of the 
Shingon establishments in Koya proper. 
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After long waiting, which was sup- 
posed to be spent in meditation, that we 
might approach in a properly reverent 
frame of mind, we were conducted to the 
veranda, to again cleanse hands and 
mouth before the solemn young priest led 
the way into the temple, where richly 
carved panels and beams were devoid of 
gold, or lacquer, or color. Immediately 
at the front of the great hall, in the full 
light reflected from the court, hung the 
three scrolls that combine in the one great 
painting. Before lifting our eyes to the 
luminous deity and the angelic host in the 
golden glory of paradise, we were given 
a pinch of incense to rub on the hands 
and a clove to hold in the mouth. Stand- 
ing with hands clasped in prayer like our 
priestly leader, we knelt, prostrated our 
heads to the mats three times, and then 
were free to sit back on our heels and 
look at what is certainly one of the 
world’s greatest paintings, the most splen- 
did picture which any Buddhist temple in 
Japan has ever possessed. “This and the 
Mokkei ‘““Kwannon” of the Daitokuji are 
admittedly the greatest creations of 
Buddhist art. It has once been photo- 
graphed, but in black and white the wear 
and tear of ages are too conspicuous and 
disturbing ; and once a painted copy was 
made, but these copies are all difficult to 
get and unsatisfactory. This incompa- 
rable picture makes a fresh and first im- 
pression, when one’s eye rests upon the 
golden Godhead, or, Amida—Buddha of 
all Buddhas, Lord of the Western Para- 
dise—floating in a golden cloudland with 
a host of angels in brilliant garments 
sweeping through the flame-like clouds, 
escorting souls to paradise. The whole 
is the richest color study, the noblest com- 
position, eloquent of the deepest religious 
sentiment and the most poetic feeling, 
and the action, the movement of the an- 
gels, and the flame-like clouds are mar- 
velous. We sat rapt before the radiant 
scrolls, in the damp and lonely hall of the 
temple, drinking in and trying to memo- 
rize this supreme sight of a lifetime, this 
greatest picture of the middle ages, 
painted by the priestly Eishin, or Gen- 
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shin, one of the founders of the Jodo sect, 
the Fra Angelico of Japan. 

The solemn young priest broke the 
spell by a slight sound in his throat, when 
he thought our trance had lasted long 
enough. We offered incense, laid our 
thank-offering of money folded in soft 
white paper on the low stand, and reve- 
rently withdrew. 

We went back to our monastery of 
Eternal Felicity and followed the broad 
avenue to the Dai Mon, the great south 
gate of the Koyasan enclosure. Pilgrims 
from Wakayama still arrive by that path, 
but the massive gateway has a sadly de- 
serted air, its niches are empty, and it is 
blocked by the huge timbers that are 
being assembled for rebuilding the great 
pagoda. The view from this gateway is 
one of the renowned landscapes of Japan, 
and not the humblest pilgrim passes on 
without stopping on the plateau terrace 
outside the Dai Mon to look out over the 
descending woody foreground to the nar- 
row valley cutting southward, and on 
across over all of Kiishiu province and 
the Kii Channel to the long point of 
Awaji Island cutting the Inland Sea, 
with the blue crests of the Sanuki Moun- 
tains on the horizon. 

“T have never been to Koyasan,” in- 
numerable Japanese have said to me, 
“but of course I shall go there finally— 
when I am dead. We all do—we must.” 

“And I went there in 1868,” said the 
Grand Master of Ceremonies at the Im- 
perial Court. “I led 2,000 men from 
IXvoto around through Yamato to NKoy- 
asan, to come down upon the Shogun’s 
forces at Osaka from the rear. I would 
like to see my samurai now, as _ thev 
marched through the cemetery. We all 
wore armor and helmets and long swords. 
We were a picturesque company of fight- 
ing men then. It is not the same now, 
when war is all machinery. But Koy- 
asan is at least unchanged. It never can 
change, nor our souls change. It is Ya- 
mato Daimashi, the Soul of Japan.. We 
all go there. They cannot disestablish 


nor purify the dead.” 
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Pictures of the “B B” 


An experimental boat of Dr Alexander Graham Bell, driven by aérial propellers. The 
boat carries a 20-horse-power motor, weighing about 115 pounds. The motor was built by 
G. H. Curtiss, of Hammondsport, N. Y. The boat, which has attained a speed of nearly 10 
miles an hour in smooth water, is used by Dr Bell to test the efficiency of aerial propellers of 
different designs. In the pictures it is being guided by Mr Curtiss. 








DR BELL’S TETRAHEDRAL 


N outlook tower, unique in design 
A and construction, has been recently 
erected by Dr Alexander Graham Bell 
at his summer home in Baddeck, Nova 
Scotia. The tower reaches a height of 
nearly 80 feet, and yet neither scaffolding 
nor derricks were employed in building 
it. It is made of the tetrahedral cells in- 
vented by Dr Bell and described by him 
in the article on “Aérial Locomotion,” 
published in the January, 1907, number 
of this Magazine. The accompanying 
illustrations represent the process of con- 
struction. Picture 1 shows several piles 
of tetrahedral cells made of ordinary gal- 
vanized iron piping. These cells were 
riveted together until two legs of the 
tower were completed and joined at the 


TOWER 


upper end, as in picture 2. The third leg 
was then shoved up by jack screws, suc- 
cessive layers of cells being constantly 
added, as in picture 3. The completed 
tower appears in pictures 4 and 5. 

This considerable structure weighs 
less than 5 tons, and yet can carry a 
great weight. It is remarkable, not only 
for its strength and lightness, as well as 
cheapness, but also for the fact that it 
was put together in about 10 days by 
several unskilled laborers, and that every 
part of the work was done on the ground. 
No one was obliged to leave the ground 
until the tower stood erect and com- 
pleted. Mr C. Baldwin, C. E., of To- 
ronto, superintended the construction of 
the tower. 














Photo by Douglas McCurdy 


1. The Tetrahedral Cells, of which the Lookout Tower was Constructed 
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Der Bett’s TETRAHEDRAL TOWER 
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Photos by Douglas McCurdy 


2 and 3. Illustrations of the Tower during Construction 


Showing how it was put together on the ground, and raised without scaffolding « 


r derrick 
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Photo by Douglas McCurdy 


Tower of Dr Alexander Graham Bell, Built of Tetrahedral Cells 


The tower is 75 feet in height, and weighs less than 5 tons 
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Photo by Douglas McCurdy 


5. Another View of Dr Bell’s Tower Taken on the Opening, August 31, 1907 


The stairway is placed inside one of the legs 
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“OMmMmodations 





A View of the Chicago Drainage Canal 


This canal has been built by the city of Chicago at an expense of over $50,000,000. It 
extends from the mouth of Chicago River to within sight of Joliet Lake, below Lockport. It 
can be navigated the entire distance of 36 miles by ships drawing 20 feet. The city has 
offered to contribute this magnificent waterway to the Gulf-to-Chicago deep-water route, 
provided the government will make a 14-foot channel in the Illinois River to Saint Louis. Army 
engineers have reported that such a channel could be constructed for $31,000,000, but 
Congress, before making this appropriation, has instructed the Mississippi River Commission 
to make a survey and estimate of cost for continuing the channel from Saint Louis to the 
Gulf. This picture shows a section of the Chicago Drainage Canal cut through solid rock. 
The stone is now being sold at a good price by the city. 
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Photos from The World Today 


The Chicago Drainage Canal at Romeo, Showing the Great Two-mile Curve 
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THE 


IHIky energetic demands of the 
Mississippi Valley for a deep- 
water route from the Great 

Lakes to the Gulf are not fully appre- 
ciated by other sections of the country. 
The hundred and more millions of dol- 
lars that may be required to construct 
and maintain a 14-foot channel from the 
Gulf to Chicago, up a river famous for 
its floods and shifting mud banks, make 
the plan seem extravagant and visionary 
to those not acquainted with the situa- 
tion. But that the Middle West is in 
earnest is shown by the fact that the 
people of Chicago are willing to con- 
tribute to the water route a canal on 
which they have expended over $50,000,- 
000. The national government has been 
very successful in its work in “reclaiming 
the West” by irrigation, in “saving the 
forests” by forest reserves and a capable 
forest service, in promoting our fisheries 
by distributing billions of eggs and fish 
annually, and it is now asserted, inas- 
much as our inland commerce has far 
outstripped the railways, that the govern- 
ment should make our rivers useful. 

Nature has favored no portion of the 
world with such a magnificent system of 
waterways as it has bestowed on the 
Mississippi Valley. The Mississippi and 
its great feeders, the Arkansas, the Mis- 
souri, the Illinois, the Ohio, the Tennes- 
see, etc., offer nearly 15,000 miles of 
splendid river highways, but as yet com- 
merce has inade comparatively little use 
of them. 


SPOT OF THE AMERICAN 


CONTINENT 


THE GARDEN 

Twenty-two states are included in the 
Mississippi basin. ‘They comprise 40 per 
cent of the total area of our country, and 
produce 75 per cent of all our exports. 
They furnish the great bulk of our agri- 
cultural products, about two-thirds of 
our manufacturing industries, and about 


DEEP-WATER ROUTE FROM CHICAGO 
Th) THE 


GULF 


$10,000,000,000 worth of finished prod- 
ucts each year. 

“The Mississippi River, with its tribu- 
taries, from its headwaters to the Gulf, 
embraces within its territory a constella- 
tion of states which, for wealth, mineral 
resources, agricultural products, soil, and 
climate, is not excelled by any other 
like group of states within our domain. 
The Mississippi Valley can, under proper 
conditions and culture, furnish the grain, 
the meats, and the fruits for the average 
consumption of the people of the civilized 
world. Her resources in minerals are 
but slightly developed, and, so far as 
known, are practically inexhaustible. 
Her people are healthy, educated, robust, 
energetic, and capable of accomplishing 
anything. to which they may turn their 
hand or direct the energy of their body 
or brain.” 

Until recent years railways had been 
built fast enough to take care of the tre- 
mendous traffic in this region, but the 
extraordinary development of the past 
ten vears, the growth of business between 
the North and South, and the increasing 
tendency of much of our commerce to 
seek an outlet from the Gulf, instead of 
on the Atlantic, has brought about an un- 
satisfactory situation. The railways can- 
not carry quickly and satisfactorily all the 
freight offered. More additional railway 
mileage is required than can be built, and 
the railways which have usually opposed 
the development of our waterways are 
now among the most earnest advocates 
of river improvements. 

Parts of a statement on this subject by 
Mr James J. Hill, read in the House of 
Representatives during the last session, 
are given below. 

“The business of the United States is 
today so congested that from every por- 
tion of the country arises clamor for 
relief. The railroads everywhere are 
taxed beyond their power. The people 
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of the United States, therefore, are face 
to face with the greatest business prob- 
lem that has ever threatened the nation. 

The following figures, compiled from 
the official reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and covering the 
growth of the railroad business for the 
last ten years, exhibit the significant 


tacts : 
Vo 
os 
oY 
805 1905 ¢ 
1595 90: ee 
= UV 
og 
Total single-track 
mileage ....... vee 180,657 218,101 21 
Locomotives ......... 35,699 48, 357 35 
Passenger cars...... 33,112 40,713 23 
Freignt Cars...» ss... 1,196,119 1,731,409 15 
Passenger mileage 12,188,446,271 23,800, 149,436 95 
Freight 
ton mileage........ 55,227,515.591 186,463,109 510 118 


Within the last ten years the volume 
of railroad business in this country has 
increased over 110 per cent. Meanwhile 
the railroads have endeavored to meet it; 
while the increase in locomotives has 
been 35 per cent in number, and in 
freight cars of all classes 45 per cent, the 
substitution of larger cars for smaller, 
better methods of loading, and increase 
in weight of locomotives have greatly 
added to the carrying capacity of the 
railroads so far as rolling stock is con- 
cerned. There are and will be cars 
enough to carry the country’s traffic if 
the cars can be moved, but engines and 
cars must have tracks upon which they 
may run. 

A striking tale is told by the statistics 
of railroad building in the United States. 
Not only is it true, as stated above, that 
there has been in the ten years ending in 
1904 an increase of but 21 per cent in 
mileage, but the most impressive fact is 
that railroad building has, within a gen- 
eration, fallen off just as the demand 
upon trackage has increased. At this 
moment, when that demand is greatest 


and the whole country is clamoring for 
relief, it is the smallest in years. 
are the figures: 


These 
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Increase 


Increase 
on per 
Fotal |_. aunum 
mileage ; 
Amount Percent 
per cent 

TSJOvsecescssrsvvsescese SASGS 1} “isssccass | siveapves “@) “Sesseeses 
Se ck atecds gaseeiacers 93,671 49,773 77 7-7 
OO ie se cone dvacanxenens 163,597 €9,926 74.6 7.46 
) Coley Eprrrerrerrerrerer es 213.904 50,307 30 75 2.19 
1906 (estimated).., 220,000 6,250 2.9 1.45 


The disparity between the growth of 
traffic and the additions to railroad mile- 
age and the extension of terminals, 
shown by new mileage of less than 1% 
per cent a year since 1904, to take care 
of a traffic increase averaging II per cent 
a year for ten years past, presents and 
explains the real problem. 

The best judgment of many conserva- 
tive railroad men in the country is that 
an immediate addition of not less than 5 
per cent per annum to the railroad track- 
age of the country for say five years 
should be made to relieve the situation, 
and put an end to unreasonable delay in 
the transaction of business. 

In order to handle the enormous addi- 
tion of 110 per cent in business with only 
21 per cent more track the railroads have 
utilized, as never before, the carrying 
capacity of each mile. Not only were 
there 35 per cent more locomotives and 
45 per cent more cars in service in 1905 
than in 1895, but each engine and car did 
much more work. The passenger miles 
traveled per locomotive increased from 
1,218,967 to 2,043,553, or more than 68 
per cent, the ton miles per freight loco- 
motive from 4,258,821 to 6,690,700, or 
more than 57 per cent. Trains run 
faster, cars are larger, locomotives are 
more powerful, and methods of handling 
the business have so improved as to in- 
crease the general efficiency. Only by 
these improvements has the disparity be- 
tween trackage and business done been 
prevented thus tar from creating wide- 
spread suffering and loss. 

No addition to equipment and no in- 
creased efficiency in operation can take 
the place of the imperatively required 
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new trackage and_ terminal facilities. 
Suppose that only 25 per cent additional 
tracks, with necessary terminals and 
equipment, is to be built during the next 
five years, for with less the country can- 
not conduct properly the volume of busi- 
ness even now in sight. Our total rail- 
road mileage is about 220,000 miles. A 
25 per cent increase would mean the 
building of 55,000 miles of new track, 
much of which would be additional tracks 
to existing lines; and if five years were 
allowed for the work, it would be neces- 
sary to build 11,000 miles each year. But 
that is not all. One-third would have to 
be added to this amount for terminal and 
passing tracks. Add 33 per cent to 
55,000 miles, and the total is 73,333 
miles ; or, in round numbers, 75,000 miles 
of track as the requirement for the coun- 
try to meet immediate needs. As most 
of these additional tracks would be built 
where traffic is heaviest, for double- 
tracking existing lines, it must be expen- 
sive work. Grades should be lowered, 
curvature reduced, and highway and the 
other bridges built and expensive termi- 
nals created. 

No practical man would accept a con- 
tract for furnishing the facilities re- 
quired, including additional equipments 
and terminal facilities, for less than 
$75,000 per mile. The question of termi- 
nals alone is most prohibitive. Terminals 
now in use were acquired when property 
was cheap, and can be enlarged only by 
heavy outlay. In many cities it is not 
even a question of cost, since the area 
necessary to handle railroad business 
properly is not to be had at any price, 
and does not exist within the business 
section where terminals must be located, 
unless the business itself were destroyed 
to make room. The new work, then, 
would amount to $5,500,000,000 in round 
numbers, or a yearly average of $1,100,- 
000,000. This is the sum which should 
be spent before the commerce of the 
country can be moved properly. It is 
just twice the total amount of the bonded 
debt of the United States after the close 
of the civil war. It is more than twice 


the entire currency in circulation in the 
country, and only a little less than twice 
the deposits in all the savings banks in 
the United States put together. 

A fifteen-foot canal or channel from 
Saint Louis to New Orleans would go 
further to relieve the entire Middle West 
and Southwest than any other work that 
could be undertaken. With sucha depth 
of water a single powerful towboat would 
carry from thirty to forty train-loads. 


POTENTIAL GREAT RIVER HIGHWAYS OF 
AMERICA * 


This idea of connecting the Lakes with 
the Mississippi River and the Gulf is one 
of the greatest and widest conceptions of 
the age, fully as important, in my judg- 
ment, to the American people as the Pan- 
ama Canal itself, and I earnestly hope 
that the Commission of Engineers cre- 
ated by this bill to survey that part of 
the route south of Saint Louis will en- 
counter no insurmountable difficulties. 

If Mr Hill is right, and deep rivers are 
needed to relieve freight congestion, why 
not improve the great Missouri River, 
which the engineers tell us is navigable 
up to Fort Benton, Montana, 2,285 miles 
from its mouth, thereby relieving the 
appalling congestion in North Dakota 
and Montana which now exists, and 
carrying invaluable benefits to all the citi- 
zens of its imperial valley? Why not 
give the Upper Mississippi at least six 
feet of water up to Mr Hill’s home in 
Saint Paul? If Mr Hill is right about 
the Lower Mississippi, would not the sit- 
uation be relieved by improving the Ohio 
River to a depth of nine feet from Pitts- 
burg to Cairo—a distance of 1,000 miles 
to the greatest freight-producing section 
of the Union and the most populous and 
prosperous river valley on our continent? 
Why would not the congestion in Ten- 
nessee and northern Alabama be relieved 
by improving the Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee Rivers, which are splendid 
streams, susceptible to first-class naviga- 





* Speech by Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell, of 
Louisiana, in the House of Representatives, 
January 31, 1907. 
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tion for many hundreds of miles? Why 
would it not relieve the congestion in the 
new state of Oklahoma, in Arkansas, in 
northern Texas, and Lotisiana if we 
properly improved the Arkansas, the 
Red, and the Ouachita rivers?) Why not 
help the people of Mississippi by improv- 
ing the Yazoo and the Big Sunflower; 
those of Alabama and Georgia by deep- 
ening the Black Warrior and the Chatta- 
hoochee; those of Texas by canalizing 
the Brazos and the Trinity ; those in east- 
ern Georgia and South Carolina by im- 
provement on the Savannah and the San- 
tee ; those in North Carolina and Virginia 
by proper expenditures on the Cape Fear, 
the James, and the canal from Norfolk to 
Beaufort; those in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey by improving the Allegheny, 
the Youghiogheny, the Delaware, and the 
Passaic; those in New York and the 
Eastern States by cooperating with the 
Empire State to make its great Erie 
Canal of the greatest utility, and by 
canalizing the Connecticut River? 

Why not improve the mighty Colum- 
bia River of the West and give to the 
people of that vast region relief from 
their freight congestion? Why not 
canalize the beautiful and historic Wil- 
lamette? Why not apply to Sacramento 
and San Joaquin the same policy of im- 
provement which Mr Hill urges for the 
Mississippi? If it be the duty of Uncle 
Sam to improve the Mississippi—and I 
quite agree with Mr Hill that it is not 
only his duty, but the part of wisdom to 
do so—surely it is his duty to improve 
all of these other streams as well, to- 
gether with the many others I have not 
mentioned. The people on their banks 
are his children and entitled to his aid 
and assistance just as much as those who 
live on the banks of the Mississippi, and 
they need relief from freight congestion 
just as much relatively as the people of 
the Mississippi Valley. 





WILL IT PAY! 


These improvements would pay better 
than any investment this government has 
ever made. 
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It is a fact established beyond dispute 
that water transportation costs on an 
average in this country only one-sixth as 
muich as transportation by rail, and when- 
ever waterways are thoroughly improved 
not only does a large quantity of freight 
move thereon at rates only one-sixth as 
high as those by rail, but the rates of 
competing railroads ure very materially 
reduced, and for every dollar of the 
people’s money invested by Congress an- 
nually in the improvement of our water- 
ways at least $2 a year are saved for the 
people in reduced rates. 

The most striking instance of water 
transportation in this country on which 
we have accurate statistics is that 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal be- 
tween Lake Superior and Lake Huron. 
According to Col. Charles E. L. B. Davis, 
United States engineer in charge of the 
work at that place, the total commerce 
passing through the locks in 1905 was 
44,270,680 tons, which was carried an 
average distance of 833.3 miles at a cost 
per ton per mile of 0.85 of a mill, making 
a total of $31,420,584. It is estimated 
that the freight passing through the 
“Soo” during the year of 1906 was over 
52,000,000 tons, but I have no accurate 
statistics thereon. The average freight 
charge per ton per mile on the railroads 
of the Union during 1905 was 7.6, which 
is about nine times as great as the rate on 
the Lakes. Now, if we assume that this 
great freight of 44,270,000 tons had been 
carried, not at the average rail rate of 
7.6 mills per mile, but at 5.1 mills, which 
is six times the water rate, the freight 
charge thereon would have been more 
than $187,000,000, instead of the price 
actually paid, which was $31,000,000. 
Hence the saving on that amount of 
freight was about $156,000,000. It 
should be borne in mind also that there 
is a vast commerce on the Lakes which 
does not pass through the “Soo,” and it 
is all moved at rates relatively the same, 
or v.85 of one mill per ton per mile. The 
total cost of improvements on the Lakes 
is about $70,000,000, and the saving on 
the commerce through the “Soo” alone 
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in one year (1905) .was nearly two and 
a half times as much as this total cost of 
all our improvements on the entire Lake 
System. Surely that was a wise expend- 
iture of money. 

Let me cite another instance of lake 
and rail rates. Between Pittsburg and 
the harbors of Conneaut and Ashtabula, 
on Lake Erie, there is a very large com- 
merce, amounting annually to about 
30,000,000 tons, composed of iron ore 
and coal. The ore is carried by boat 
from Duluth, at the head of Lake Su- 
perior, to Ashtabula or Conneaut, a dis- 
tance of about 1,000 miles, and a charge 
of approximately 80 cents per ton. It is 
then loaded on cars and carried 135 miles 
to Pittsburg for go cents per ton, the 
rate being 10 cents higher to go 135 
miles by rail than 1,000 miles by water, 
and the water rate being about one- 
seventh of the rail rate. Coal is carried 
from Pittsburg to these Erie ports at 90 
cents per ton and loaded on boats for 
shipment to Duluth and other points on 
the Lakes, where it is hauled at the rate 
of 35 cents per ton, the water rate at this 
instance being one-twentieth of the rail 
rate. 


THE OHIO RIVER 


There is a very large commerce on the 
Ohio River, according to the report of 
the Ohio River Board of United States 
Engineers. ‘The exact cost of carrying 
this commerce is not stated by the board, 
but one of its members, Maj. William L. 
Siebert, of Pittsburg, who is one of the 
ablest engineers in the corps, estimates 
that the cost of conveying freight on the 
Ohio River between Pittsburg and 
Louisville in 1905, even in the present 
unsatisfactory condition of the river, 
when boats are able only to operate a few 
months of each year, was 0.76 of one 
mill per ton per mile, one-tenth of the 
average rail rate, and that the cost be- 
tween Louisville and New Orleans was 
0.67 of one mill per ton per mile, about 
one-eleventh of the average rail rate. 
Hence we have the rate on the Lakes 
0.85 of one mill, or one-ninth of the rail 
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rate; on the Ohio, 0.76 of one mill, or 
one-tenth of that by rail, and on the 
lower Ohio and Mississippi, between 
Cairo, 0.67 of one mill, or one-eleventh 
of average rail rate, which is 7.6 mills 
per ton per mile. 

This same Ohio River Board, in their 
report on the project for g-foot naviga- 
tion between Pittsburg and Cairo, esti- 
mate that with the Ohio River improved 
to that depth the freight charge between 
Pittsburg and Louisville would be 0.5 of 
one mill per ton per mile, and between 
Pittsburg and New Orleans 0.37 of one 
mill per ton per mile. They quote from 
an interesting report of Major Mahan, of 
the Engineer Corps, showing that the 
Volga River, in Russia, has an annual 
commerce of about 14,000,000 tons; that 
the navigation is about six months of 
each year; that the freight charge on 
cereals is 2.22 mills per ton per mile; on 
manufactured iron, 1.8 mills; on steel, 
1.6 mills, and on naptha, 1.5 mills. They 
show, too, that the navigation is nearly 
all done against the strong current of the 
river, where it is much more difficult and 
expensive than slack water. 

As an argument for the adoption of 
the g-foot project they say that the 
steamer Sprague tows to market, from 
Louisville to New Orleans, sometimes as 
much as 60,000 tons of freight on one 
trip. The Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
one of the largest ships afloat, has a 
freight tonnage of 25,000 tons. The 
horse-power of the Sprague is 2,175; 
that of the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
17,200, and that of sufficient locomotives 
to haul the Sprague’s cargo on an aver- 
age grade road, 24,000. 


THE WATERWAY SYSTEM OF GERMANY 


A study of the waterway system of 
Germany, in a recent excellent work on 
Modern Germany, by O. Eltsbacher, dis- 
closes the fact that Germany has devel- 
oped its waterways to the highest degree, 
and immense quantities of freight are 
carried thereon. On the Oder the cost is 
about 3 I-3 mills per ton per mile; on the 
Elbe, 214 mills; on the Rhine, 1.8 mills. 
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Among other things he says: 

“Recognizing the importance of cheap 
transport and of an alternative transport 
system which would bring with it whole- 
some competition, Germany has steadily 
extended, enlarged, and improved her 
waterways, both natural and artificial, 
and keeps on extending and improving 
them year by year; and if a man would 
devote some years solely to the study of 
German waterways and make the neces- 
sary but very extensive and exceedingly 
laborious calculations, he would probably 
be able to prove that Germany’s indus- 
trial success is due chiefly to cheap trans- 
port and the wise development of her 
waterways.” 

France; Holland, and Belgium have 
improved their waterways quite as thor- 
oughly as Germany. It is said that 
freight can be moved from practically 
any part of these four countries, without 
breaking bulk, to any other part. 


COST AND PROBLEMS TO BE MET 
The preceding quotations from Mr 
Hill and Representative Ransdell, de- 
scribing the situation in the Mississippi 
Valley, explain why the people demand 
a deep waterway from the Gulf to the 
Great Lakes, to be followed by deepen- 
ing to a commercial depth all the prin- 
cipal tributaries of the Mississippi. No 
estimate of the cost of the deep water- 
way has yet been prepared, but it will 
considerably exceed $100,000,000. <A 
board of government engineers in 1904 
reported that to deepen the Mississippi 
and Illinois Rivers from Saint Louis to 
the terminal of the Chicago Drainage 
Canal would cost $31,000,000. This part 
of the project is comparatively simple. 
The route below Saint Louis, however, 
presents many difficult problems. The 
channel below Saint Louis is supposed 
to have a depth of 8 to 9 feet, but it is 
constantly shifting. The river frequently 
deposits as much as 15 feet of silt in 
one place in a single year, and then may 
carry it away in a week or less. Dredg- 


ing in such places is of course useless. 
Competent geologists have estimated that 
the Mississippi River brings down 400,- 
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000,000 tons of sediment each year. 
From Cairo to the Gulf the river flows 
in a channel on the summit of a ridge 
which it has built up by its deposits. 
In this section vast and expensive levees 
keep the river from overflowing its banks 
and flooding the lower lands adjacent. 

But while the difficulties of construct- 
ing a deep waterway surpass the prob- 
lems presented by the Panama Canal, 
they are probably not insurmountable. 

Many millions of dollars have already 
been expended on the Mississippi by state 
and national governments, but the results 
of the expenditure have been unsatis- 
factory, as no continuous and definite 
plan has been pursued, the national ap- 
propriations being irregular and uncer- 
tain. The last Congress made an appro- 
priation for a careful examination and 
report by the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion of the feasibility and cost of a deep 
waterway from the Gulf to Saint Louis. 
It is to be hoped that the Commission will 
be able to submit a comprehensive and 
practicable scheme, for, as President 
Roosevelt says in a recent address: 

“The valley of the Mississippi is po- 
litically and commercially more impor- 
tant than any other valley on the face 
of the globe. Here, more than anywhere 
else, will be determined the future of 
the United States, and, indeed, of the 
whole western world; and the type of 
civilization reached in this mighty valley, 
in this vast stretch of country lying be- 
tween the Alleghenies and the Rockies, 
the Great Lakes and the Gulf, will largely 
fix the type of civilization for the whole 
western hemisphere.” 


TRAFFIC ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


Forty years ago the Mississippi and 
its tributaries were used for traffic much 
more than they are today. This traffic 
reached its height about 1870. During 
those years many handsome steamers of 
small draught plied up and down the 
river, affording a popular route to travel- 
ers from city to city. In the years fol- 
lowing railways were built very rapidlv, 
and as there was not enough business for 
both river and railway, the river com- 
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merce suffered. Some very interesting 
figures have been recently published by 
the United States Bureau of the Census 
comparing the river traffic of 1906 and 
1889. While every line of business in 
the Mississippi Valley has increased enor- 
mously during this period, the commerce 
on our waterways has actually dimin- 
ished. 

The statistics represent all craft of 5 
tons and over operating un the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries, chief 
among which are the Red River, Oua- 
chita River, Arkansas River, Black River, 
Ohio River, Tennessee River, Cumber- 
land River, Wabash River, Green .Xiver, 
Kanawha River, Monongahela _ River, 
Allegheny River, Missouri River, Illi- 
nois River, and the Saint Croix River. 





1906 1889 

Number of vessels ............06 9,698 7,300 
GIOSS tON NALE™|.........ccscccecsceees 4,530, 276 3,364,610 
Commercial valuation ....... $23,545,342 $14,407,162 
GYOSS INCOME: .icescss sisessies sccses $17,611,555 $16,331,872 
Average number of em- 

ployees on vessels............. 15,342 15,951 
Total wages paid................+ $5,805,807 $5,337,185 
Number of passengers 

or gg | 1: Uoenenert reaper tte sie rre 13,691,956 10,858,894 
Quantity of freight handled 

CHEE TONG). ccs ssncescosessascvese 20,849,602 28,289,503 
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THE MARVELOUS PROSPERITY OF 
THE SOUTH * 


In six years, 1900-1906, with an in- 
crease in the population of about 2,400,- 
000, or something more than Io per cent, 
the South has increased the value of its 
farm products by $728,000,000, or 57 per 
cent, and the value of its manufactures 
$761,000,000, or 52 per cent. It has 
added 3,493,000 spindles to its cotton- 
mill outfit, an increase of 55 per cent, and 
its mills used in 1906 about 2,375,000 
bales of American cotton, or 48 per cent 
more than 1900. In the six years the 
South’s annual pig-iron production has 
increased by 896,000 tons, or 34 per cent; 
its coal production by 34,202,000 tons, or 
69 per cent; the value of exports at its 
ports, $177,000,000, or 38 per cent, 
though it furnishes more merchandise for 


* Extract from the Manufacturers’ Record. 
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export than it handles through its own 
ports, and in that time its railroad mile- 
age has increased by 11,441, or nearly 
22 per cent, and the assessed value of 
property by $2,490,000,000, or nearly 48 
per cent. 

With all this money-making going on, 
it is not surprising that the South is 
spending millions »f money for improve- 
ments of many kinds. Counties are 
building better roads, better bridges, and 
better school-houses. Municipalities are 
erecting modern public buildings, install- 
ing water-works and sewerage systems, 
and using up-to-date methods and ma- 
terials in improving streets. Railroad 
operations are double-tracking their old 
lines and extending new ones, are build- 
ing handsome passenger stations, increas- 
ing terminal facilities, and adding to roll- 
ing stock. Individuals are devoting their 
earnings to improving their homes in 
town or country, or in building new ones, 
in enlarging barns, in buying stock, farm 
implements and machinery, in installing 
fencing, and in adding to the machinery 
for manufacturing. These investments 
are likely to increase during the present 
year and to keep pace with the increasing 
earning capacity of the South. They are 
some of the manifestations of a prosper- 
ity that is adding every day of the year 
about $7,300,000 to the wealth of the 
South, and which has brought that wealth 
close to $20,000,000,000. 

During 1906 the wealth of the South 
increased $7,300,000 for every day of 
the year, Sundays included, or a total of 
$2,690,000,000. The actual increase in 
assessed value was $1,076,479,788, and 
this was on the average 40 per cent of 
the true value. The amazing magnitude 
of this gain of $7,300,000 a day is strik- 
ingly shown by the statement of the Lon- 
don Express, which, bemoaning the ina- 
bility of Great Britain to keep pace with 
America’s growth, put the increase in 
Great Britain’s wealth at $7,000,000 a 
week. Contrast the South’s increase of 
$7,300,000 a day with Great Britain’s 
$7,000,000 a week, and then think of the 
future. 
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NEW TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
HE topographic maps recently is- 
sued by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey cover the following areas: 


State. Quadrangle. 
PARAROUIA. S.c5 cas 2 OF Se alee Ss OU EOE Sacaton 
PRIADAING. 653 i048 34:05:05 Birmingham (resurvey) 
SORIVIOEOIA 4.5.06.5 3,00 a aod Mowe RT RE .Holtville 

DEES Osa Saks EO ET ee ee Olancha 
MBN o. 0.5 Gi) bk ate SOW. Sas tials Held gia ae eae Tesla 
| See eee Yosemite Special 
ND oa ca eben eneeeeReA tae Fat Talbottom 
oe iS eee acer eee oon err or ery mere Des Moines 
North Carolina-South Carolina........ Saluda 
RHO MOAROLE. 6.605 <.00's Sa a4 Sareea ieee Bismarck 
WOMENS cs ors ng eee ea ha eRe Ee ee eae Blanchester 

Lo RRS ESD ear a Se Peg re South Charleston 

SU RERRENE a Sear Pare eree a ae nee a West Manchester 
PECHUSVIVANIA. sep vivre a via. vs. 5050 a 0 8 Millerstown 
PCIAT TIS EeATOLINIA. 5.5.6. 0.5 6X55 48S ee ve OEE Sharon 
RHETT A AOCH 6.06.8d cb Vereen nee Redwater 
Wet WHERUNA 5 os.5sasltestwouts. oxeeee Ripley 


NUSME. cos t45.060s cocssalsaee es 


New editions of sheets covering the 
following areas have also been issued: 


State. Quadrangle. 
Me CHIR. 53.5.5 04 BAe Rae ee Dardanelle 
MGR cic ck ash SL ok San Pedro 
WG ies ss. Southern California, Sheet No. 1 
RENAE ork beh See 90 ereeioeleia 9 4k Ge we Bath 
DIATOLANG -si5%.5.0. nes ta eaord MeneeRes s Baltimore 
POEM NOTIL IC «3. 5..3/54. 4 woe bab ae bea LES Pulaski 
| Ue Rea Merete era eee area eget” Pultneyville 
New York—Connecticut ...........0 Millbrook 
DEON curs Chess cake ane oan Ashland 
PARAS ITAL © -4/5%s: x 0420 hse ees tie erate era Spottsylvania 
ats WW IPGITIA jcc cs asin eae es Harpers Ferry 


The topographic work of the Survey 
in California, Maine, Maryland, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia is car- 
ried on in cooperation with the states. 

The term “quadrangle,” used in the 
above lists, is adopted to designate the 
unit of the survey, and represents an 
area of one-sixteenth, one-fourth, or one 
“square degree.” Each quadrangle is 
named from some well-known place or 
feature located within it. Index maps 
showing the location of the quadrangles 
in relation to adjoining areas will be fur- 
nished on application. 

The maps of these quadrangles, which 
are known as atlas sheets, are for sale by 
the Survey. Sheets of standard size are 
sold at the rate of 5 cents each, or 3 cents 
each in lots of 100 or more. 
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INTRODUCING REINDEER INTO 
LABRADOR 


SHE remarkable success of the 
United States government’s ex- 
periments in importing domestic reindeer 
from Siberia into Alaska, which has ena- 
bled nearly 20,000 natives of northern 
Alaska to become self-supporting, has 
induced Dr Wilfred T. Grenfell, the med- 
ical missionary to the Labrador coast, to 
try the same experiment in Labrador. 
Dr Grenfell has recently purchased 300 
reindeer in Norway, which will be car- 
ried across the ocean in a special steamer 
early in December. The reindeer are in 
charge of several Laplanders, and will be 
distributed in herds along the Labrador 
coast. The rapid extermination of game 
in Labrador has made Dr Grenfell realize 
that in a few years the Eskimos and na- 
tives of Labrador will die of starvation 
or become dependent on bounty unless a 
new food supply is found for them. He 
hopes that the natives of Labrador, like 
the Alaskan natives, will soon have herds 
of domestic reindeer to furnish them with 
food, clothing, and utensils. 

It is now nearly 20 years since Dr 
Sheldon Jackson, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, recommended and 
obtained from Congress an appropriation 
to import reindeer from Siberia across 
the Bering Strait. During the first year 
16 deer were brought over by Dr Jack- 
son personally. During successive years 
there were imported others until their 
number reached a thousand. There are 
today no less than 16,000 domestic rein- 
deer distributed in herds along the north 
Alaskan coast. Large numbers of them 
belong to the mission stations, giving em- 
ployment to the natives in the vicinity, 
while a considerable number of the Eski- 
mos possess herds of their own.* The 
United States government loans ‘ts rein- 
deer to worthy natives or mission stations 
for a term of years. Dr Grenfell has 
modeled his program after the plan so 
successfully followed by the United 
States government under the direction of 
Dr Jackson. 

*See ‘‘Reindeer in Alaska’’, Nat. GEOG. 
Mac., April, 1903. 
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Photo from S. A. Knapp, U. 8, Dept. of Agriculture, in the Nat. Gzoa, Maa., p. 248, 1905. 
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SCENES FROM EVERY LAND 


By GILBERT H. GROSVENOR 
Editor of the National Geographic Magazine 








S CONSIDERABLY more than one-half of the edition of this book has already 

been disposed of, those members desiring copies and who have not as yet 

ordered them are urged to do so at once. The volume contains 250 

illustrations, nearly all being full page and all selected from the many hundreds 

that have appeared in the National Geographic Magazine. It is bound in green buckram, 

in such form as to be very durable. The book contains a small chart of the world in 

five colors, to serve as a guide to the illustrations, and a bibliography of the best books 

descriptive of foreign countries, natural history, and general geography, including gazetteers 

and atlases. The volume is 7x104 inches, and is printed on the same superior paper 

used by the Magazine. The price of this unique and valuable volume is $1.00, postpaid, 

and as the EDITION IS LIMITED, your order should be sent in at once on blank 
below. The volume will be delivered about October 20. 














Hon. O. P. Austin, 
Secretary National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please send me of “Scenes from Every Land,” for which 


I enclose $1.00 per copy. 


Name 
Street Address 


City and State 
































A Family Gathering in 
Old Mexico 


O the traveler in any foreign country the native people are of unceasing 
interest. In Old Mexico especially, one finds many quaint types. 
There is the pulque peddler on his patient donkey, selling the native liquor 
from house to house; the women making Tortillas, the native delicacy; the 
bull-fighters—heroes of Old Mexico since Spain held sway—in their grand 
array, and many other types equally as picturesque. Why not go and see 
all of it—people and country? The weather in Old Mexico is delightful, 
and a winter trip is an ideal change from the cold weather of the north. 





AN ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET, “SIGHTS AND SCENES IN OLD MEXICO,”’ is now ready for distribution. 
It is replete with interesting facts and fiction about the Egypt of the New World. P A ‘ Write for free copy. 





How to go to Mexico 


The principal highway to Mexico lies through St. Louis. Most 
roads run through trains to St. Louis, and the M. K. & T. Ry. runs 
through sleepers from St. Louis to the City of Mexico without change. 
The route lies through the most interesting section of the United States 
—Indian Territory and Texas, where greatest activity and development 
are manifest. Most of the principal cities of Texas and Mexico—Dal- 
las, Fort Worth, Waco, San Antonio, Torreon, Zacatecas, Agua Ca- 
lientes, Guanajuato, etc.—lie along the route. Ask your ticket agent to 
sell you a ticket via St. Louis and the M. K. & T. Ry. For rates and 


full information, write 








W. S. ST. GEORGE, Gen’l Pass. Agent, M. K. and T. Ry. 
WAINWRIGHT BLDG. SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ILL-FATED EXPEDITION TO THE 
HEADWATERS OF THE MADEIRA RIVER IN BRAZIL 


By NEVILLE B. CRAIG 


_ In Co-operation with Members of the 
MADEIRA AND MAMORE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


we HIS volume gives the origin and history of the famous ‘‘ Collins Expedition,’’ 
organized in Philadelphia thirty years ago to execute, in conjunction with Mackie, 
Scott & Co., of the same place, a gigantic river-navigation and railway project, 
designed to bring interior Bolivia into direct communication, by steamer and rail, with 
New York City. 

Though the enterprise proved disastrous financially and many of those engaged in it 
lost their lives, the project has never been abandoned, and the Government of Brazil is 
pledged, by arecent treaty with Bolivia, to the immediate construction of the Madeira and 
Mamoré Railway, the only difficult part of the original undertaking. 

The experience of the pioneers of 1878 is, therefore, not only interesting, but likely 
to prove valuable to those soon to encounter many of the same obstacles they had to con- 


tend with. 
28 ILLUSTRATIONS AND 6 MAPS. 479 PAGES. OCTAVO. CLOTH, $4,00 NET. POSTPAID, $4.20 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY . . . . PHILADELPHIA 




















North . 
A splendid chart of the Polar 
Polar Regions, printed in Nine Colors, 


showing the routes of the prin- 


Map cipal Polar Expeditions. The 








Map is Invaluable for Reference 
Purposes, being a Historical as well as a 
Geographic Record. 

This Special Edition ts limited, therefore your 
order should be sent in at once. 





Printed on Linen, Unfolded, Ready for Hanging. Postpaid, 50c. 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 16TH AND M StTs., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EXPERT TESTIMONY 


N writing us a few days ago the Professor of Geology 
of one of the great Universities said: 
“YOUR COMPANY DOES BY FAR THE BEST 
MAP WORK YET PRODUCED IN AMERICA.” 
This is the consensus of opinion of leading authors and 
publishers, who, to words of commendation, have added their 
further endorsement of orders. 
If you are interested, and have not been in position to see 
our work, write us and we will send a comprehensive 
assortment of samples. 


THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Cleveland Office, 
517 Citizens Building. 
New York Office, 
Madison Square Garden Tower. 




















Sportsmen’s Clothing and 
Special Garments 


In addition to the standard forms of sportsmen’s clothing for field and 
heavy weather, we conduct a tailoring department, organized to carry out in- 
dividual ideas in cloth, khaki, chamois, leather, and fleece-lined garments. 


Our catalogue supplies full description, illustration, and prices of standard 
outing garments for every purpose; including boots, shoes, and moccasins of 
every type desired by sportsmen. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH COMPANY 
57 READE STREET, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR EXPLORERS, CAMPERS, 
PROSPECTORS, HUNTERS; GUNS, AMMUNITION, AND FISHING TACKLE 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE W 
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VERY high office is ‘‘open’’ to ‘“The Man Who Knows.’’ To such a man, 
steady, rapid promotion is sure to come. One after another, he fills the 
higher positions, till he finally reaches the highest. His rise is due, not to 

superior natural gifts, but solely to study of his subject. And this is exactly the ser- 
vice performed by 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia “ 








for all aspiring men. It is the one great, reliable, PRACTICAL Educator of the day—the most “$ s 
modern reference work in existence ; the only one thoroughly abreast with the times. It epee / é) sy 
to the student of its pages the very information which all the fields of activity are onEng y ts sy 
for to-day. The New International Encyclopedia comprises eo eo 
J gr V 
20 Volumes 16,328 Pages 100,000 Subjects 7,000 Illustrations a ye SS 
. ° Ys ae Nae ‘ 
How to get the New International Encyclopedia L 9 eens 
Fill in the attached coupon, and we will send you, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF... Gt Proreris® i 
CHARGE, our handsome 80-page pamphlet containing illustrations, colored |” x Ort ee Vg ; 
plates, sample pages of text, lists and pictures of eminent contributors. speci- Gr oh Fail 
mens of bindings, etc.—giving you an exact idea of the excellence of the .-” x a” 5 ‘et S - 
work and its great value to you. ALSO, our famous ‘‘ Question Book”’ fo a st oP wer Ve ; A 
of 770 every-day questions you should be able toanswer, but probably .“ ge Se on? BP YA 
cannot off-hand; and information regarding our easy payment plan, .-” we Pg S29 7d m a 
which enables you to secure the New International Encyclopedia. - SPP LO PPO Ps 
Watch for the next The original picture of “The Man Pg 
Advertisement of Who Knows,” printed on extra heavy : Fa 
paper,suitable for framing, will besent “ Ps ‘ 
re 








**THE MAN WHO KNOWS” |free to any address on receipt of roc. 


DODD, MEAD § C0. Publishers. & a 3 ites : - 4 ‘ oS a 


372 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY ~ otisear™ oF os BF FE 
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Cigar Chests 


MONG the numerous inventions for maturing 

cigars or keeping them in condition, nothing 

is more efficacious than the chest designed and 

patented by Benson & Hedges—$300,000 worth 

of which have been sold in England and the 
United States during the last few years. 


@ They are made in all the fine woods, such 
as Tulip, Rosewood, Circassian Walnut, San Do- 
mingo Mahogany, English and American Oak and 
are mounted in Inlaid Brass, Ormulu or Sterling 
Silver, fitted with English Bramah Locks and are 
sold at prices ranging from $25.00 for a Chest 
holding 100 cigars to $250.00 for one with a 
capacity of 5,000 cigars. ‘There are sizes at 
$35.00 to $45.00 holding 400, and at $45.00 to 
$55.00 containing 500 with separate compart- 
ment for |,000 cigarettes. ‘The sizes at $55.00 
to $80.00 will contain 800 to 1,000 cigars. 


@ For further particulars, etc., write to 








Ge INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE : NEW YORK 
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VINTAGE CIGARS 


The International Company announce the receipt of a parcel of choice 
Old Havana Cigars of the Celebrated 1904 Crop, imported by the old 
established house of Benson & Hedges, of London and New York, and 


which comprises the following sizes: 











Pe Oe CPS te ce me eer 





po 

Bock Obsequios ‘ : ; ‘ s $52.00 / 

| Bock Perfeccionados : A ; , 16.00 ] 
Cabanas Brevas ‘ ; ; : ‘ 16.00 ( 
Cabanas Excepcionales_ ‘ : ‘ 35.00 
Cabanas Maravellous ‘ : ; / 50.00 
Cabanas Regalia Sabrosa_ . F : 18.00 } 
Carolina Invencibles . 2 ‘ ; ‘ 27.00 
Carolina Perfectos  . ‘ : ; ‘ 22.00 

| Carolina Puritanos Finos . ; ; ‘ 15.00 | 
Flor de Cuba Celestiales  . - ; ; 30.00 / 

| Garcia Regalia Especiales. . . . 15.00 | 

| Henry Clay Mauds . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 25.00 
Intimidad Fancy Tales ; ‘ ‘ ; 35.00 ] 

| Intimidad Perfectos . : ; ‘ ; 22.00 
Manuel Garcia Invencibles : : ; 27.00 / 
Manuel Garcia Exquisitos . P , ‘ 15.00 ] 
Manuel Garcia Regalia Especiales ‘ ‘ 15.00 

Pedro Murias Deliciosos ; ; ; 20.00 l 
Pedro Murias Invencibles . ; : ‘ 35.00 l 

| Pedro Murias Londres ; ' ; P 16.00 

Pedro Murias Perfectos : ; ‘ ‘ 25.00 

/ Vencedora Deliciosos ‘ , ; ; 18.00 | 
Vencedora Invencibles : 5 ; : 26.00 

| Vencedora Panetelas ; : , : 13.50 | 
Vencedora Perfectos ; 3 . ‘ 22.00 

} Vencedora Bouquets : é : : 20.00 } 

| Villar Perfectos Sublimes . ' ; é 26.00 

















Connoisseurs of Tobacco will find this an excellent and timely oppor- 
tunity to replenish their stock, particularly as on account of the recent 
five months’ strike in Havana nearly all well-matured cigars have been dis- 
posed of. 4 The above list represents the present stock, the price of 
which holds good until October 31, when 10 per cent. will be added. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Hotel Cumberland The New 
S.W. Cor. B’way at 54th St., New York HY 
Near 50th Street Subway and 53d Street Elevated Station Reflecting Lantern 
Ideal 
Location 
Near 
Theaters, 
Shops, and 
Central 
Park 
For showing on the screen opaque objects, book 
illustrations, engravings, and lantern slides, 
New, It is the most perfect instrument of its kind, 
Maden It has a detachable Book-Holder. 
‘ i It concentrates all light on the obj:ct. 
and It shows printed matter correctly. 
Absolutely 
Fire-proof Geographical Lantern Slides 
We carry a stock of over 20,000 lantern 
Cadleus slides, illustrating many countries and indus- 
a tries. ‘Cheseslidesare also especially arranged 
haere a in series to illustrate Geography, Physical 
New York Geography, Geology, Botany, Natural His- 
: tory, and other Sciences. 
Transient Rates, $2.50 with Baths and up. All Outside LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Rooms. Special Rates for Summer Months. Send for 
Booklet. Under the Management of WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM, Dept. L , 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. Formerly with Hotel Woodward 








The National Geographic Magazine is Bound at 
WASHINGTON’S BIGGEST AND BEST BOOKBINDERY 


Subscribers for the National Geographic Magazine who wish to have it bound in volume can 
have the work done here best and at the least cost. 


HODGES, ‘ , 9 
420-422 lith St. N. W. One-half Morocco a Vs ale ho a and Cloth . $1.25 


Washinegton, D.C. 
Manufacturers of Blank Books Up-to-Date Bookbinders 

















ART METAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


STEEL FURNITURE 
STORAGE CASES 

FILING DEVICES for 
MANUSCRIPT, SPECIMEN 
and RECORD 

SECURE STORAGE 

FIRE PROTECTION 
VERMIN and DUST-PROOF 


Catalogues Mailed 
Correspondence Answered 











Jamestown, N. Y. 








10,000——-TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS——$20.00 
5,000——$12.00 1,000 $4.00 


Don't use fac-simile letters when you can get real typewritten ones at such low figures. Send for samples 











FRANCIS M. ALFORD & CO., 409 Mass. Ave. N.W., Washington, D, C. 











SPRATT’S PATENT DOG CAKES 
ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
wa sweetened, soft or medicated foods, which cause indigestion, loss of coat, and other evils. 


also manufacture specially prepared foods for DOGS, PUPPIES, CATS, RABBITS, 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, GAME, BIRDS, FISH. Send for FREE Cotalegee, ° * Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (Am.), Ltd. 
Newark, N. J., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, Cal., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass., Montreal, Can. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK, 
Besides an accurate, practical, and scholarly 
vocabulary of English, with 25,000 NEW 
WORDS, the International contains allistory of 
the English Language, Guide to Pronunciation, 
Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazetteer, New Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, Vocabulary of Scripture, 
Greek and Latin Names, English Christian 
Names, Foreign Quotations, Abbreviations, Etc. 

2380 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK? 


WEDBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of our abridgments. Reaular and Thin Paper 
ditions. 1116 PAGIS AND 11.0 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Write for ‘The Story of a Book”—Free. 
G. & C. MERRTAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


















































FOUR CENTURIES OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


By W. F. Johnson, of the N. Y. Tribune. 
With 16 illustrations and 6 colored maps. Second 
printing. $3.00 net; by mail, $3.25. 


‘*The most thorough and comprehensive book on the Panama 
Canal that has yet appeared especially interesting 
because it opens to view the long perspective of the 
great enterprise . .-. fuller detail than in any 
other single work on the subject.’"—7 he Nation. 


gs HENRY HOLT & CO di itnx 































.. COFFEE 


Prepared for market in the cleanest, 
best lighted, best ventilated coffee estab- 
lishment in the world, where automatic 
machinery working in pure air and sun- 
light handles the coffee without the touch 
of a hand from the bag of import to the 


Sealed Air-Tight Cans 


in which it reaches you. ‘‘White House”’ 
is composed of the finest coffees that grow, 
and its blend is the result of fifty years’ 
experience, ‘*‘ White House’’ is not for 
those who will drink anything called 
coffee, but for discriminating people who 
care— people who want a pure coffee with 
a rich, rare flavor that is satisfying. 










































Dwinell-Wright Company, 
Principal Coffee Roasters, 
Boston and Chicago. 
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Recommendation for Membership in the 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


The following form is enclosed for use in the nomination of persons for membership 
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DuEs: Annual membership, $2; Life membership, $50 in the United States; Dues of members 
abroad, $2.50. _1f check be enclosed, please make it payable to order of the National Geographic 
Society, and, if at a distance from Washington, remit by New York draft or post-office money-order. 
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To the Secretary, National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. : 


Please propose 


Address: 


for membership in the Society. 
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WE PRINT THIS MAGAZINE 


_JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 
PRINTERS 


of BOOKS, CATALOGS, 
Etc. @ A SPECIALTY of 
BRIEFS and RECORDS 








420-422 Eleventh Street N.W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OUT-OF-TOWN WORK SOLICITED 


BE CK Egan 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF PUBLICATIONS 
‘COLOR ENGRAVING: 


















































147-51 N TENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA., PA. 

















Henry Romeike’s Bureau of Press Cuttings 
110-112 W. 26th Street, New York 


Reads every paper of importance published in the United States, and through its European 
agencies in London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna every paper of importance published in Europe and 
the British Colonies. One subscription on any given subject will bring notices from the United 
States, and if desired, also from the European papers. Write for Terms, 





Books on Latin America and the West Indies 


Ww* ARE preparing and will soon publish three more catalogues particularly rich in interesting 
and scarce material relating to every phase of Latin America and the natrral history of the 
tropics. Catalogues Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 will together contain more than 2,000 different titles on the 


subject, and will be mailed free upon request, as issued. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN BOOK CO,, 200 William Street, New York City 














THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital o o o . $1 ,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits . ‘ $606,591.33 
Deposits , é R : $6,467,687.00 


























INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS 

LOANS MADE ON REAL ESTATE AND COLLATERAL 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 

REAL ESTATE* DEPARTMENT 

TRUST DEPARTMENT 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 


AGENT, Etc. 
JOHN JOY EDSON, 
President 


























WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


Importers and Retailers 


INVITE ATTENTION. TO THEIR SELECTIONS AND IMPORTA- 
TIONS IN DESIRABLE MERCHANDISE, COMPRISING IN PART 


Paris and London Millinery, Silks, Velvets, High-class Dress Goods, Ready- 
to- Wear Outer and Under Garments for Men, Women, Girls, and Boys, 
Hand-made Panis Lingerie, Bridal Trousseaux, Corsets, Infants’ Outfittings, 
Hosiery, Laces, Ribbons, Handkerchiefs, Embroideries, Linens, Upholstery 
Goods, Books, Stationery, Card Engraving; also Paris, Vienna, and Berlin 
Novelties in Leather and Fancy Goods; Sterling Silver Articles, Lamps, Clocks, 
Bronzes, Cut Glass, China, etc., for Wedding, Birthday, and Anniversary Gifts 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention Correspondence Solicited 


10TH, 11TH, F, anp G StrReEETs N. W. 
WasHINnGTon, D. C. 
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